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Mental 
Arithmetic 





FROM PITTSBURG, PA. 
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HE objection to the ordinary Mental Arithmetics has been that 
they are cymbered with problems of no practical value to any 
student, thus consuming time and energy in giving lengthy 


and intricate analysis to problems, which, if given at all, 
found only on the last pages of a written artthmetic 


should be 
Mental and writ- 


ten arithmetic agree in that the choice of operations is determined in 
the same manner; they differ in that the operations are wholly men- 


talin the one, while external aids are used in the other. 


The ex- 


amples and problems in a mental arithmetic should be such as the 


average mind should be able to solve readily without a pencil, 
we believe that BAILEY’s ‘‘AMERICAN 


and 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC’”’ is 


just such a book, and the only one of the kind of which we have any 


knowledge. 





ew York, 
incinnati, 
icago. 


te.Single Copies by [lail, postpaid, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


We respectfully ask that it be placed on the list of text 
books for use in our schools. 


J. M. LOGAN, Peebles School. 

A. E. MCLEAN, Lucky School. 

JOHN GOLDEN, Bradford School. 

W. J. McCLURE,. Morse School. 

MRS. M, B. REDMAN, Humboldt School. 
S. ANDREWS, Howard School. 

A. BAMFORD, Lawrence School. 

ROSE A. McCLEARY, Mt. Albion School. 
J. B. SULLIVAN, Ralston School, 

G. W. KRATZ, Franklin School. 

M. J. McDERMOTT, Knox School. 

W. N. STAHL, Minersville School. 

J. K. ELLWOOD, Coifax School. 

J. K. BAIN, St. Clair School. 

ROBERT R. DEWAR, Springfield School. 
H. W. FISHER, Washington School. 

M. A. HUNTER, Oakland School. 

W. M. McCULLOUGH, Stevens School. 
FRANCIS A. SLATTERY, Riverside School. 


35c. Address 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 


a. THE COLLEGE. 
M, S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN, 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Rachelor of Philosophy, 

Bachelor of Science. 

- Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

- Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering 

. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

10. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 

June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 

25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrRecTor. 


oe go nO 


? 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferr d at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 25. 


SHAW SCHOOL | 


| 





V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895. 
VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H, MUDD, M.D,, DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W, FAIRBANKS, Pa. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, ircluding Eng- 


| lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
| Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage. 


ment of the Engine. 
Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls, 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, EXPOSITION, 
1878. 1889. 


THE aadeae a OAR ees.204 288, 70, 


SOLD sv ALL DEALERS Turoucuout HE WORLD. 
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ESTEY PIANOS coe 


Like the world renowned Katey Organ, 
ate strictly first-class and very popular, 
The demand for the new styles is unt 
versal, 


&@ CATALOGUES MAILED PREB. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 

916 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EDUCATION, 


{-o4 
Mention JouRNAL or 


PLAYS 


DO YOU WANT A FLAG? 
AMERICAN FLAG MFG. CO., Easton, Pa, 


Makers of Bunting and Silk 
FLAGS 
of the Best Grade only. 


Dialogues, Spe ehers, for Behool 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, UL 





We willeend you a Flag for inapeo. 
tion, and if itis found not satiafac- 
tory, you can return it to ua at our 


_ Banners, “expense Catalogue Free, 


Send forSchool Ritual on Patriotism, free, 


DO YOU HOLD 
MONTHLY 
EXAMINATIONS? — 


IF YOU DO VOU NEED 


EXAMINATION PAPER. 


We have it; extra quality; 
print name of school and your 
name as cheap as you can buy 
plain paper else where. Tell 
us what you want and write for 
prices. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


208 Vine Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


j-1at 


A-CORN SALVE io poison: 
REMOVES THE TOKR-CORN EVERY TIMI 
A TRIAL SIZK ROK 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 


GIANT CHEMICAL CO.,, PHILADELPHIA 
9@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSORBED. 7 mo home 
t E' RES Diseased Eyes side when a 
ieee tail. Hundreds c met ate ig * pamphie t tree, 
No Kisk, Address THE BYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 


JUMPIN They hop, skip, jump, slide turn 
somersanits almost incessantly from 
BEANS. August to May. Wonderful product 
ofa Foreign Tree. Greatest curiosity 
to draw crowds wherever shown, on the streets, 
in shop windows, etc. Just imported. Every- 
body wants one. Full history of free and sample 
Jumping Bean to Agents or Streetmen 26 cents, 
postpaid. 3, 6oc; 6, $1; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. Rush 
order and be first. Se il quantities to your mer- 
chants for window attractions and then sell to 
others Quick sales. Try 100. money. 
AGENTS" HERALD, No. 84 J.B., — Pa. 


Teachers: 


Babyland, free, 


Health vp 
Pleasure 


Resorts 
ow" Reached Via. 


The Frisco Line. 


LEBANON, MO., and 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


6s 


hotel, the 


, and the well-known and pop 


HE elegant new 
Lebanon, Mo 
The 


Gasconade, at 


ular hotel, 
afford 


particular 


Crescent, at Kureka Springs, 


first-class accommodations in every 


For full information write to Hotel Manager 
of either of the above named hotels. 


H. L. MORRILL, D. WISHART, 


Gen'l Manager Gen'l Pass Agt 
Frisco Line Frisco Lite. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
oct ft 


Primary and 
Intermediate 


Send us the 


P. O, address, (also 
proximate ages), of 


ap 


Full Name, 


iy n of your brightest pupifs(also initials of par- 
e ents,) for which service we will send to you 


8 months’ trial trip, 
also specimen nut 
ber of LITTLE MEN AND WOTIEN, the 


best magazines published for these grades, 


ALPHA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC} SCHOCL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 
Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agneculture 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation for 
a Medical Course, and 
studies, with English, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address, 
Pror. GrorGe J. Brusn, 
Director, New Haven, Conn, 


“HISTORY and CIVIL GOVERNMENT.” 


It contains a history by questions and answers of 
all the most important events in U.S. Gives each 
country, its government andc ‘apital, Tee presetative 
Apportionment under each Census, World's Cen 
sus, 1890. Complete list Presidents, Vice-Presi 
dents, Cabinet Office s and Speakers of H, BR 
Senate Rulers, Date of Inventions, etc. , etc, Its 
clearness, compactness and readiness for reference 
make it invaluable, Price, 20 

10-"94-ly G. D. FREE, re hareh Hill, Ky, 


SPEEDY and LASTING RESULTS. 
FAT PEO PLE 


Sto inconvenience. Simple 
sure. ABSULUTEL’ Tine 


from a Fo bnes 
by Physicians. 
LARGE ABDOWENS BEDUCED 
We GUARANTEE a CURE or relund your money. 
TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


__Ifebrat 


| ene 
AGENTS WANTED!" 
sion, easy 
work, and $1,000.00 in premiums. Send 
roc for catalogues and terms to agents. 
Satisfaction guararteed. Address, 
A. F. GoERTZ, Seedsman, 
Oct. -6t. 


in General Scientific 


French and German, 


7-J-6 





You 


can get 
thin, 








YOU CAN BIND — 


» 


One sheet, or three bandied sheets, in ten seconds. 
The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price list— 


that’s free. 


If you will try the Klip, I will mail a sample dozen, 


six 


sizes, and a pair of Klip Keys to put them on with for 75 cents. 


s2pt 6 


H. H. BALLARD, 170, Pittsfield, Mass. 


are fast coming to the front. Teachers of culture | ‘WANTED. 


Bingham Lake, Minn. 


(A “YARD OF , 


THE LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


Is a Solid Gold Pen with Beautiful Chased Holder. Regular Price, 


se 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PFN 


ce teachers and students to become 
pen for $1.00 
refunded 


agents, we will send a 
Hach pen warranted satisfactory or money 
Agents watited, Rooms 6 and 7, 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 


Barclay Street, New Yorn, N.Y. 


imple 


: POSTPAID 
$1.00 

, SAMPLE PEN. j 
» 


LEME EM MMM hee 


-"" postrain | 


Septat. 


2CHOOk MUSIC. 


AHE 


4 Popular Books by 
S. C. HANSON. 


consists of two books: MERRY MELODIES 

per copy of $1 5) per doz., introductory prepaid; 
106, 000 coples sold! SILVERY NOTES (No.2 «fthe Series), sane size and price 
as Merry Melodies; issued recently 0,000 coples sold; promises to exceed exen Merry 
Melodie MERRY SONGS Is ys amt Be & pp. of new and sparkling music and 14 pp, 
national songs, bound in boards, Shc a copy, $4 60 per dozen, net. 30,000 copies sold; one of 
the leading books, CALISTHENIC SONGS AND MUSICAL DRILLS—75 pp. ot 
songs and new marches, etc,, with drill exercises; cloth, Wc per copy. Also Hanson's ‘*SOQME-~ 
THING TO SPEAK’? —22 pp. of fresh se lections for Friday afternoon, Sc, per copy; and CO- 
LUMBIAN SCHOUL REPORT CARD [two pages] 10c per doz, or Oc per 100, Teach. 


er try these publications, if you have not already done so. No Fruen Books. Mention this 


hen writing. Address 
S.C. HANSON & CO., WILLIAMSPORT, 


MERRY MELODIES SERIES, 


of the Series). 48 pp.. manilla covers, lhc 


journal 


IND, 


FREE TRIP 


TO 


EUROPE, 


‘Teachers’ vacation to Kurope, ” . 
the seashore or mountains, with Teachers, Educators and School Supply Men, 
all expenses paid, Send us your names and addre see, We have a 
Address—J AMES D, BALL new line of absolute necessity in public schools 
46 Bromfield St THE WERNER COMPANY, 
Room 4138, 160 Adama St., It Chicago, Ul, 


‘Teachers Tonics! 


NO SHAKING 
BEFORE TAKINC! 


$1.00; Shots, $1.00; 
BOTH, 31,75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com 
ment, Notto own it is to be “behind the light- 
house,” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their popularity, 

For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 

SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING CO., 
37 W. 10th St., New York; 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
or Arkansas City, Ark, 
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WEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS... 
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GLOBE... 
WEW WATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
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CRAYONS ERASERS ¢ 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


‘ 316-321 Waeasn Ave, 
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NEW YORK 





TE STAR , 
COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT? 


AND ANTI- RATTLER. 


Fast selling; dues. giver catiefhetio 7” No 
Weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven 
lence in hitching up. Agente wanted Bend stamp 
for circular. Price, $1.50, State rights for sale, 


_ — | 
THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT CO. 
Decatur, Ill. 


DO Chd 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 

lishe di on the subjects of spelling, Letter Writ- 

ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book | 

Keeping Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 

tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 

THE PRACTICAL TEXT BooK Co., Publishers, 
1 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 


TEXAS FREE SCHOOLS 


GET THe BEST! 


an 
> 
7 
g 
a 
=x 


ae, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


~CINCINNAT 
BELLS 


Best Grade Copper | TH 
School, College & Academy 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


aug-yi 


Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


Piano and Typewritere’Chairs 
Office Desks. Mfrs 


fet A.H. Andrews&Co.” 215 WabashAy, 


CHICAGO, 


CATARACTS or SCARS 

New Eyes ABSORBE D. No Risk. 

*aralyzed Nerves Re- 

stored, Diseased Eyes or Lids Cured. Glasses 

often Discarded, Our phamphiet giving Home 
treatment free. New Eyes, Glen Falls, N. Y. 


Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls in each place to 
show samples and leave circulars of the wonder- 
ful Life Circle Picture in seven colors, showing 
the finding of Eden and Second Coming of 
Christ. $2.00 to $10a day. Send stamp for quick 
| answer to J. M. BIGGS, 
milat. Louisville, Ky., Box 645. 


and character are in great demand. We have 
been successful in the past, and have prospects 
for a busy season. Try us, Send stamp for par- 
ticulars to 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
PALESTINE, TEXAS, 


; ve Vapor and Waver— 


fresh, salt, Mineral 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF 


EXPRESSION. 


Ph. D 


) ag vear opens Oct. 
{| 3. The most thorough 
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| body. 
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8. 8. CURRY, » ¥-M.C. 
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23 Medal and Diploma, 
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Wane rox Decoration in the Schoolroom, | seui'ér'cicciar.”"e, 3, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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taken) for six MONTHS sub- 
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a YARD OF POPPIES ou | 
a * POPPIES (or | 
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J. F. 
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J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Editor. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

Nine Editions are published by PERRIN & 
SMITH, 208 to 212 Vine Street,each month, 


and ‘Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, | 


Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second class rates.’’ 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Returning Your Paper will not enable us to 
discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 
on our books unless your post-office address 
is given. 

Always Give the Name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until ar- 
rearages are paid, and their papers are 
ordered to be discontinued. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending 
money. Any one can collect them at any 
Money-Order Post-Office, and if lost or 
stolen the money cannot be recovered, as no 
duplicates are issued. 

Bank Drafts, P. 0. Money Orders, Express Money 
Orders can be sent at our risk. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
208 Vire Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WE 


course, 


tender sympathy of 
to the 
‘‘wire-pulling, office-seeking, mu- 
tual admiration society,’’ so vividly 
described by Editor Brown, who 


our 
those members of 


were neither ‘‘called’’ nor ‘‘chosen’”’ 
by the ‘‘Committee of Ten We 
are glad to know the broken noses 


” 


are healing up, so that the splin- 
ters and plasters can soon be taken 
off. 
‘‘Committee of Ten’’ 


Meantime the report of the 
seems to be 
open for remark. 


*e@e —— 


PRACTICAL WORK. 


Mere prattle, without practice. 
— Shak. 


E ought to see to it that every 
lesson in school counts for 
help and strength in the daiz/y 
duties of life. The time, study 
and expense of the school is for 
the benefit Let 
the children understand this from 
the first. Let them understand 
that they belong to ‘wo families; 
their own, and the other family or 
brotherhood of humanity. 
Both must be considered ; for 
this other family of humanity con- 


of the children. 


tributes more to the life and hap- 
piness and the wants of the single 
individual than any single indi- 
vidual can contribute to humanity. 
It is now each for all, and all 
each in the school, in society, in 
travel, in all our life of profit and 
progress. 

The school-house 


for 


is built not 
for one, but for all; the teacher is 
employed and paid, not for one, 
but for all. All must yield some- 
thing for the common good and 
the benefit. Railroads 
are constructed and run, 


common 
not for 
one, but for all ; books are printed, 
not for one, but for all. 
ment instituted and society, 
school, home and church, not ‘for 
‘one, but for all; thus the horizon 
/of life, study, effort and obedience 
to law is enlarged and extended. 


Govern- 


is 


These all contribute vastly more 
as a whole than any single indi- 
contributes. The  indi- 
vidual in society gets the great 
aggregate of from 
all in all directions all 
departments of human labor and 
human effort, for only the small 
pittance he can give, even when 
he gives the most and the best 
that he Children trained 
day by day into such a life, such 
education, grow into 
patriotic, helpful men and women. 
With such wise leaders, a great 
and a grateful people follow on to 
peace and prosperity. 


vidual 


contributions 
and from 


has. 


an wise, 





THE by Vice- 
President and General Manager, 
Chas. M. Hays, of the well-earned 
and richly deserved promotion of 
Mr. C. S. Crane as General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, vice Mr. 
F. Chandler, deceased, and of Mr. 
H. V. P. Taylor, as Assistant 
General and Ticket 
Agent, vice C. S. Crane, pro- 
moted, gave entire satisfaction to 
the ever-widening circle of patrons 
and friends of the ‘*‘Wabash.”’ 
Mr. Crane, ever since he entered 
the service of the Wabash line, 
1864, has shown an integrity in- 
corruptible, and an ability that 
rose to the need of every position 
assigned him, so that both Mr. 
Crane and Mr. Taylor are held in 
the highest esteem in railway and 
business circles generally, and they 
are to be sincerely congratulated 
upon the promotions made by Gen- 
eral Manager Hays. 


announcement 


Passenger 


in 


a 

THERE is no teacher, superin- 
tendent or expert whose work is 
so good or whose thought is so 
progressive that he cannot learn 
infinitely more than he knows, if he 
will but study carefully the success- 
ful experiments of practical school 


men and women. 


EDWARD ATKINSON says, wise- 
ly, that ‘‘The ‘true standing 
army of the United States, and the 
only one on which we can rely for 
effective or useful service in the 
future, is the great body of teachers 
in our common schools, academies 
and colleges. This number has 
increased from 229,921 in 1872 to 
377,000 in 1892. The appropria- 
tions for schools between these two 
periods have increased from $74,- 
234,476 to $155,000,000, and yet 
how far short we are in our com- 
prehension of the duty and the 
responsibility which now rests up- 
on us.”’ 

The writer refers only to the 
teachers ‘‘in our common schools”’ 
and only the expenditures for com- 
mon schools. Add to this state- 
ment the number of teachers who 
are doing equally effective work in 
our numerous private schools and 
the number of teachers in the United 
States exceeds 400,000. An army 
white-souled and high-souled work- 
ing for peace, prosperity, obedience, 
light and love. 





Our more intelligent and effi- 
cient teachers are conscious of, and 
thankful for, the great services 
rendered by the so-called specula- 
tive philosophers. 


ALONG the track of life of these 
children our teachers hold a 
torch, lighting them into paths of 
knawledge, obedience and power. 
This power of light and truth can- 
not die until its great purposes have 





‘been completed. 


— 


GRADES in our school system 
should be flexible so as not to re- 
tard the progress of pupils, but to 
stimulate study. Ought not our 
‘‘Reading Circles’’ to be made 
flexible also? Most pupils can do 
well, vastly more in reading cir- 
cles than most of our reading 
circles prescribe. 
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Iv you read our editorial entitled 
‘Plain Talk’’ will see that 
such scoundrels and traitors as 
Quay and Brice do not ‘‘break’’ into 
the United States Senate chamber. 


you 








Iv our school directors are notas 
liberal, and large-minded, and in 
telligent as we think they ought to 
be, to provide for the education of 
American Christian citizenship in 
our common schools, our editorial 
“Plain Talk’’ will show you 
that they did not ‘‘break’’ into this 
office. 


on 





oe 
It our county superintendents 


and school commissioners are not 
as strong, progressive and inde- 
pendent as some think they ought 
to be, editorial on ‘*Plain 
Talk’’ will show you that they did 
not ‘‘break’’ into this office. 


We need to be all alive, alert and 


our 


aflame with love and zeal in our 
efforts to help the pupils and the 
people to more intelligence. When 
people know and see a thing is 
wrong and dangerous will they not, 
ifthey are wise, at once, infallibly 
and persistently, set about arrang- 
ing for its overthrow, set influences 
at work, facilitating and forward- 
ing this and rest not, and stop not, 
if it is practicable, until they ac- 
complish their object ? 





Ir is hard study and_ steady 
mining which brings to your pupils 
the diamonds of wisdom. 
npuciciaaaanaiiiddialliaeeainaiee 
SUPPOSE we put it this way, that 
those only have the right to govern 
who know how to govern. How 
Is it true? If not, 


try the opposite and see what you 


do you like it? 


get. 
eee 
Wiru such clear light as shines 


now we hope our teachers are 
leading their pupils in paths of 


nobleness and peace. 





=—.e 
HERE is a specimen of a 
position’ 


‘‘com- 
* with amoral: ‘‘A man 
went into a store and asked if he 
could rest four or five hours. ‘The 
proprietor, who had just found a 
nest of newly born mice in the 
coffee grinder, told him he could, 
and then asked him why he didn’t 
go to a hotel. The man remarked : 
‘I am suffering from nervous pros- 
tration, and the doctor told me to 
find a quiet place to rest, and as I 
see you do not advertise, I knew that 
I could not find a quieter place,’’ 
and with that he settled back in his 
chair and watched the swallows 
build a nest in the cheese case.’’ 





PLAIN TALK. 





Every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

— Shak, 
( R, in other words, the state 
ment of a so-called ‘‘statesman 
out of a job’’ zs true. The people 
are responsible and if evil exists in 
this country it exists, because the 
people in their ignorance connive 
at it or because they are indifferent 
to it, 

late 


great 


Kx Senator Ingalls, in a 
‘‘We hear a 
latter 
about the bad government in this 


speech, said: 
deal in these times 
country, that this is a government 
that it is a 
government of the plutocrats, that 
it is a government of the classes, in 
which Republican legislation has 
been enacted for the benefit of one 


of the millionaires, 


class, and for the oppression of 


other classes. I want to. say 
that the people of this country 
have exactly as good government 
as they deserve to have. 


‘The government of this country 
is exactly what the people of this 


country see fil to make it. Ihave 
heard the Senate of the United 
States described as a_ syndicate 


of millionaires, as a bankers’ club, 
and I want to say that if there be 
in that body a dull, vacant and de- 
graded millionaire, with not intel- 
ligence enough to vote audibly 
when he is called on the yeas and 
nays list, he is there because some 
constituency sent him there, be- 
cause there is no man, whether he 
have the millions of Vanderbilt 
multiplied by those of Astor many 
times, who break into the 
Senate of the United States by his 
millions and 


can 


certificate 

constituency sends 
We hear a great deal 
boodleism in 


obtain a 
unless some 
him there. 

about municipal 
government, about sugar senators, 
about men who, like Judas, be- 
trayed their masters with a kiss and 
sold out the sacred cause of liberty 
for thirty pieces of silver; they got 
there because some delinquent com- 
munity sent them there. 
have the House of 
Representatives that would be a 
disgrace to a political dime museum, 
he goes there because freaks sent 
him there, and 


If you 
a freak in 


if there be a man 
who sells out his vote for shares in 
the Sugar Trust, he is there be- 
cause the men who ought to have 


been attentive to their duties at the | 


primaries, at the nominative con- 
ventions and at the polls, failed to 
perform their duty, because there are 
more good men, there are more up- 
right men, more patriotic men, there 
are more intelligent men in every 
community in this country than 
there are the reverse. If there is 


not, then self-government is a fail- 
ure, and this government had _ bet- 
ter be thrown into liquidation and 
have a receiver appointed and close 
its concerns.”’ 
owes 

PLEASE give it to us_ short, 
sharp and plain, so we can_ print 
it right here in a very few lines 
and in a very prominent place in 
the JoURNAI,—this ‘‘ philosophy of 


education.’’ ‘This record of only 
seven applicants for teachers cer- 
tificates out of seventy being suc- 
and that 
makes a 


cessful, Kansas 


Let 
us have this ‘“‘philosophy of edu- 
cation’’ 


out in 
too, bad showing. 
stated and printed—if it 
does not take more than ten lines, 
or even if it takes more than that. 
We want to print it so that our 
200,000 readers can have it. Will 
the ‘‘experts’’ report early ? 





AN IMPROVESIENT. 


and hates the slime 


Phat sticks on filthy deeds. 

M*®: GEO. P. BROWN, in a 
late The Public 

School Journal, of which he is edi- 

tor, in speaking of the National 

educational Association, says : 


Shak 


number of 


‘The National meeting has been 
growing in worth for several years. 
The suggestion of change in 
method of conducting it, made by 
Dr. Harris and others, which have 
been adopted, have called 
students 


more 
these 
meetings than formerly attended. 
The no 
longer composed of persons whose 
chief ambition is to elected to 
some office, but men and women are 
there to study educational prob- 
lems together, in little companies 
and out-of-the-way places—but all 
the better for that. They have no 
interest in the Political wire-pull- 
ing which 


and scholars to 


active membership is 


be 





has given so many 
notoriety by conferring office upon 
them. They are of the class that 
that the man ought to 
honor the position rather than be 
| honored by it; and it is these men 
that give dignity and honor to the 
association and make office in it 
of value. The Council is to 
a meeting this year. 


believe 








have 
This body 
seems now to be giving some rea- 





|son for its existence by organizing 
| movements like that of the ‘‘Com- 
| mittee of Ten.’’ If it shall continue 
\this work, the educational public 
hoor yet rise up and call it blessed. 
Formerly, and for years, it was 
chiefly a mutual admiration society 
that met for the pleasure and profit 
of its members. It is high time 
that it begin to work for the good 
of others. 











“The program gives evidence 
that those who attend the meeting 
in search of light will be able to 
find it, in spots at least. The real 
value of such a meeting is in_pri- 


vate conferences with kindred 
spirits, rather than in the public 
addresses. Some of the latter, 


however, will be full of inspiration 
and guidance, if the listener shall 
know what to take and what to re- 
ject. 
his best mental attitude.’’ 
Kividently ‘‘7he Public School 
Journal is not one of the subsidized 
organs 


Hospitality to suggestion is 


of ‘‘a mutual admiration 


society,’’ nor ‘‘of persons whose 


chief ambition is to be elected to 


some office’ by ‘‘political wire- 
pulling, which has given so many 
notoriety by conferring office upon 
them.’’ 

We were not present when the 
explosion of the disreputable Shel- 
don-Canfield ‘‘political wire-pull- 
St. 


ac- 


ing’’ conspiracy occurred in 
Paul, but we published the 
counts given by the daily papers 
of the infamy which was attempted 
on that occasion. Evidently the 
editor of Zhe Public School Journal 
feels that the evolution, from the 
sterility of this 
‘‘wire-pulling,’’ ‘‘office-seeking”’ 
‘‘mutual admiration society’’ 


and emptiness 
up 
to the organization of a movement 
like that of the 
Ten,’’ is a commendable improve- 


‘‘Committee | of 


ment and worthy of notice ; even 


though it leave ‘‘those persons 


whose chief ambition was to be 
elected to some office by political 
wire-pulling,’’ still smutched,— 
“With the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds.” 
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INTELLIGENCE is this enormous 
pendulum of civilization swinging 
from Maine to California. Igno- 
rance stops it, anarchy strikes it 
down and clouds the whole land 
with its tragic hate and darkness. 
What a debt beyond compare we 
owe to our teachers for their work 
and their training of the children 
into paths of obedience and light. 
Every parent, taxpayer, 
every editor should be stating their 
value and their power. 
ashamed that have done so 
little for them the past quarter of a 
century. 


every 


We are 
we 





Is it not the object of our com- 
mon schools to make intelligent 
citizens who shall desirable 
and useful to the state? Is any 
work done in this more 
valuable than this ? 


be 


state 





THE pension appropriation this 
year is $151,518,570. 
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LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 





T will be rebuilt. Its career of 
usefulness, under the careful, 
administration of 
Page, has 


conservative 
Prof. I. E. 
marked as to command the atten- 
tion, respect and cordial support of 
the people of the State. The 
Legislature has wisely and pru 
dently not 
only to sustain the admirable work 
of Prof. Page 
but have 


been so 


made appropriations 


and his assist- 
added a valuable 


and practical ‘‘Manual Training 


ants, 


Department’? to meet the growing 
demands of the Institution. 

Its present board of regents is 
made up as follows: Jesse W. 
Henry, O. G. Burch and John F, 
Heinrichs, of Jefferson City; B. B. 
Cahoon, of Fredricktown; ‘T, I. 
Goddin, of Loutre and 
George H. Green, of Macon City. 
State Superintendent of 


Island, 


Schools 
Wolfe is also ex-officio a member 
of the y We 
chairman, O. G. Burch, secretary, 


board. Henry is 


and A. Brandenberger treasurer of 
the board. 





EXPERTS NEEDED. 





Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven, —Shak. 


FTER we had read over again 

and again, and yet again, the 
report of ‘“The Committee of Ten’’ 
we asked for an ‘‘expert’’ to tell us 
just what they had ‘‘reported.’’ 
While anxiously waiting on this 
expert, and we had waited some 
time, our eye fell upon the follow- 
ing ominous statement from 
Kansas: 

Kansas is always a surprise, but 
the mastodonian spine of ‘‘The 
State Board of Education’’ of Kan- 
sas must seem collossal to the sixty- 
three unfortunates who were sent 
back to their 
because they don’t know the ‘‘phil- 
osophy of Education.’’ Here is 
the bold, bald statement as told to 
the world : 





SEVEN OUT OF SEVENTY. 

Special Dispatch to the Globe-Democrat. 
TopEKA, KAn., August 15.—The 
State Board of Education held an 
examination last May of applicants 
for teachers’ certificates under the 
law giving to graduates of approved 
colleges and universities of the 
State the right to take the exami- 
nation. Out of a class of seventy 
the State Superintendent an- 
nounced that only seven had been 
successful in attaining to the stand- 
ard prescribed by the board. The 
examination was on what is termed 
professional subjects, viz: Phil- 


osophy of education, history of 
education, school law, school man- 
agement and general methods of 
instruction. Most of the applicants 
failed in the branch of philosophy 
of education. The successful ap- 
plicants were: Elnora Harris, of 
Lawrence; Mary M. Cain, of Ot- 
tawa; N. W. Dible, of Salina; 
A. B. Stalker and Henry Dodd, of 
Great Bend; W. IL. Holtz and 
Homer Myers, of Baldwin. 
‘Failed in the branch of philos- 
ophy of education.’’ Now will 
this expert ‘‘State Board of Educa- 
tion’’ of Kansas give us a plain 
statement ef ‘‘the philosophy of 
education ?’’ We confess, how- 
ever humiliating such a confession 
may be, that so far in our study of 
this subject we have failed to find 
a specific definition of the ‘‘philos- 
ophy of education.’’ We have 
heard in a general way about such 
a ‘‘philosophy’’ as we have heard 
of several other ‘‘philosophies’’— 
the philosophy of Aristotle, of 


Kant, of Hegel, of Herbert Spencer | 


and others. 


Here, now, is a call for another | 


‘“‘expert.”’ 
called upon has not yet reported. 


We want to publish these good | 


things in this journal so that the 


ratio of successful applicants for | 


teachers’ certificates may be some- 
what larger than 
seventy ! 


Seven 





Or course all of the 
teachers and _ educators 
United States could not be chosen 


400,000 


Meantime the first one | 


of the| 


wisdom, that ‘‘this, as you all 
know, is one of the most zmportant 
educational papers ever published 
in this country. It is hoped 
that all the members of the convo- 
cation have read it—especially those 
who intend to discuss it.’’ It has 
been quite extensively advertised 
that at some of the educational 
meetings held the past summer, 
certain parties would lecture on 
what this ‘‘report’’ ‘‘is not.’’ We, 
too, could tell as much as this— 
the report is not a cart-wheel, but 
if we should undertake to say that 
the report isa wheel within a wheel, 
there are those who would fill up 
our word-pitchers so full of their 
own meaning and then hold us 
responsible for the meaning they 
put into our words—that we pre- 
fer to wait for the say of ‘‘experts.”’ 
We beg leave however, modestly, 
to second the motion of Chancellor 
Upson, that these experts 
discuss it, should read it, 


who 
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OUR NEW LIBRARY. 








They are the books, the arts, the academies 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 
— Shak. 


No such library as this new one 
of Uncle Sam’s was ever planned 
before. You must imagine, to be- 
gin with, two iron book-cases, each 


65 feet high, 112 feet long, and 45 
out of | 
‘the building, story on story, in 


feet wide. They tower up through 


nine tiers. Each book-case will 
hold 800,000 volumes. The metal 
framework is made gridiron fashion, 
to permit the free passage of the 





by the ‘‘Committee of Ten.’’ They | atmosphere, for books need fresh 
only wanted 90 more than them-|air as much as human beings, else 


selves. How then could every- | they rot. The floors are sheets of 
body expect to be chosen? | iron, and fire could do no damage 
Nearly all of the ‘‘broken| worth mentioning, for books will 


noses’’ have been splintered and|not burn; they will only smolder 
plastered up, and ‘‘Dr.’s’’ report | under favorable circumstances. 
that all are now doing well, with| The library has 1,800 windows. 
two or three exceptions. It is ex-| Those which admit light to the 
pected that with time and change| great book-stacks above described 
of surroundings and employments, | are single sheets of fine plate-glass. 
these too will recover. Meantime| Looking from the interior court- 
the ‘‘report’’ of the ‘‘Committee | yards, the walls inclosing the book- 
of Ten,’’ will be so fully and freely | stacks appear to be almost wholly 
discussed, we hope, that the com-|glass. Thus the title on the back 
mittee itself will come to a better | of every volume may be easily 
agreement and understanding of| read. 

it. Certainly wise people will} It is an interesting fact that one 
not object toa discussion of ‘ the|of the assistant librarians of Con- 
most important educational docu-| gress is a woman. 
ment ever published in this coun-|her name, and she comes from 
try.’’ Ifthey do object, the ob- | Texas. She was appointed only 
jection will not avail. Chancellor) the other day, being the first per- 
Anson Judd Upson, of the Univer-| son of her sex appointed in the li- 
sity of the State of New York, at| brary for twenty-five years. At 
the meeting of the 32d University | present she is engaged in the re- 
Convocation, in his annual address | cording of copyrights That is an 
before that distinguished body of odd branch of Mr. Spofford’s busi- 
edueators said, with beth wit and|ness. He says that the financial 


Miss Dwyer is 





depression has had very little ef- 
fect upon it. Comparatively few 
books are being published just 
now, but there is a boom in the 
copyrighting of drawings and 
prints, and in the exclusive rights 
are being asked for immense quan- 
tities of musical compositions. 
This last is largely owing to the 
circumstance that, according to re- 
cent law, music printed in Eng- 
land may be copyrighted here. 





You cannot ‘‘get something for 
nothing’’ in this world unless you 
take the risk of going to the peni- 
tentiary. Printers’ Ink says: ‘‘A 
Western correspondent, who ad- 
vertised his goods to be the ‘most 
expensive in the market.’ ex- 
presses surprise that the result was 
a large sale. It appears, however, 
that the goods were promised to 
outlast all cheaper productions, 
and to pay best in the end. Every 
one wants the bes, tand most peo- 
ple will pay more to get it. The 
advertiser who now uses the ex- 
pression, ‘A little higher in price 
but—’ will undoubtedly find it of 
great value.’’ 


opeo 


‘‘EVERYBOpDY’S ideas go into the 
newspapers, and everybody may 
adopt and use anything which he 
thinks is good, and, in return 
therefor, turn out as many new 
ideas himself as he can, letting 
them go into the general fund for 
the common good. One of the 
brightest business men I ever knew 
said tome: ‘‘Intelligent copying 
is nearly as good as originality. 
As a matter of fact, everything has 
been said by somebody or other at 
some time or other, and one can 
never tell whether an original idea 
is original or not.’ ”’ 





Dr. Wm. H Mowry says that 
‘it is absolutely needful for the 
welfare of any community that its 
schools should keep pace with the 
progress of mankind in other direc- 
tions. Neither the text-books, 
the apparatus, or the methods of 
instruction of a generation ago will 
answer the purposes of to-day.”’ 


——— > aa 


Ir is said that ‘‘one of the best 
school reports ever written by any 
city superintendent has_ recently 
been issued by Fred L,. Burk, of 
Santa Rosa, Cal., who has made 
an immense success of depart- 
mental work, while Stockton has 
led the world in modernizing the 
attitude of the school board teward 
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teachers and teaehing:’ 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. | 





EXT November many County | 
Supts. for the next four years 

will be elected in Illinois. 
possible that in a few cases some 
thing effective may be done by the 
voters on the day of election. But 
the probabilities all are that the 
voters will vote the straight ticket. 
In other words, the party conven- 
tion of the dominant party in each 
county or superintendent’s district 
will name the superintendent. 

From this fact it follows that 
any effort to secure a good superin- 
tendent in each county must be 
made soon, and must be made in| 
the convention of the dominant 
party, whichever that is. Pos- 
sibly a party convention is as well | 
qualified to select a county superin- 
tendent as are the voters. At any 
rate it is the real ruler and the ap- | 
peal to be effective must be made 
to it. 





CHANCELLOR CHAPLIN rendered 
the cause of sound learning an 
eminent service in his address in 
the east. Instead of being cen- 
sured he should be recommended 
for his fidelity to truth. He has 
taken away the reproach of silent 
consent that but for his fearless and 
truthful statements would have 
lain like an incubus against us here 
in the heart of the continent. The 
facts in the case confirm the truth 
of all he said. 





A SUBSCRIBER from Ozark, Mo. | 
writes us as follows: ‘‘THE Jour- 
NAL is eagerly looked for in this 
section. It has accomplished a 
great work for us, and from all 
sections of Southwest Missouri the 
reports from annual meetings are 
longer school terms, increased pay 
for teachers, better school-houses, | 
less charges for criminal prosecu- 
tions, and better and more pros- 
perous homes.’’ 





Wuat do you think of this state- 
ment? The chief aim of education 
is not to impart knowledge, but to 
develop power. The selection of) 
the matter of instruction and its 
arrangement must be determined | 
by the subjective needs of the) 
pupil, rather than by the supposed 
objective value of the knowledge. | 
“Only that should be subject-mat- 
ter of instruction which is able to} 
awaken and chain the interest of | 


” 


scholars.’’ If subjects are properly 
chosen, arranged, and taught, *‘in- | 
terest will arise spontaneously, | 
continue through school life, and 
inspire as a vital power in after 
life."’ | 


It is, 


‘ers’ 


WE get from our mines of silver 
75,000,000 per year. Our iron 
mines produce $131 161,039 per 
year. New York city imported 
$492,200,000 last year, exported 
$357,900,000. It is said that our 
real estate is valued at $40,000,- 
000,000 in the United States. 





Mrs. YATES is elected mayor of 
Onehunga, New Zealand, under 
the law enfranchising women. She 
is the first woman mayor in the 
entire British empire. 





Do not tell your children to do 


better, but ow to do better. They 
‘need models more than they need 


critics. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 





HE June number of Zhe North 
Carolina Teacher completes the 
eleventh volume, and this issue 
contains the full proceedings of 
the splendid session of the Teach- 
Assembly held at Morehead 
City. The manuscript of the pro- 
ceedings is the excellent work of 
Miss Rachel Brown, of New Berne, 
the Assembly stenographer for the 
session. We know teachers will 
enjoy the unusually fine speeches 
made at the Assembly, as there is 
much that is exceedingly valuable 
in them. 


‘*The Assembly has chosen wisely 


and well its president for the en- | 


suing year. Captain C. B. Den- 
son, Associate Principal of Raleigh 
Male Academy, is one of the best 


educators of the State, and as a 


polished and eloquent orator and | 


conscientious Christian gentleman 
he has few equals. He has been 
one of the Assembly’s strongest 
friends and promoters even from 


the day of its conception, and he 
will have the heartiest support and 
| co-operation of all the people of our 


State in the administration of the 
affairs of the Assembly. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

The committee appointed to 
select Vice-Presidents then made 
its report as follows, which was 
adopted : 

1. J. V. Joyner, Greensboro. 

2. W. H. Ragsdale, 
ville. 

3. Rev. J. H. Horner. Oxford. 

4. Dr. L. W. Crawford, Trinity 
College. 

5. W. J. Ferrall, Wake Forest. 

6. Miss H. Nixon, Winfall. 

7. Miss Eliza Poole, Raleigh. 

8. Rev. Jas. Atkins, Jr., Ashe- 


Green- 


| ville. 


‘complain of it to the 
' 


9. A. T. Atkinson, Goldsboro. 

Mr. Howell was nominated in 
the report as ninth Vice-President, 
but withdrew his name in favor of 
Mr. Atkinson. 

The Committee on Programme 
for Educational Day at the State 
Fair appointed the following per- 
sons to assist Prof. Alderman: 
Prof. W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest 


College; Dr. H. L. Smith, of 
Davidson College; Prof. D. H. 
Hill, of the Agricultural and 


Mechanical College; Dr. L. W. 
Crawford, of Trinity College ; Dr. 
Charles D. McIver, of the Normal 


and Industrial Schools President 
W. W. Staley, of Elon College ; 


President L. L. 
ford College. 
The North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly was organized just ten 
years ago, with Eugene G. Harrel, 
(editor orth Carolina Teacher), as 
Secretary and Treasurer, and be- 


Hobbs, of Guil- 


gan its work in building up the cause 
of education in that State. During 
this time all eyes have been turned 
to watch the vesu/ts of the work of 
this great organized effort of the 
teachers and friends of education, 
and thegrandsuccessofthework was 
announced by Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Secretary ofthe Interior, at Greens- 
boro, on June 7th, when he said: 
‘‘North Carolina has surpassed 
every other Southern State in the 
past ten years in educational prog- 
the 
same proportion for the next ten 


ress, and if she advances in 


years she will surpass every State 
in the We been 
proclaiming this fact to our readers 
for along time, even while North 
Carolina was being discreditably 
with other States by 
some of our school officials. It is 
hard for us to fully realize and ap- 


Union.’’ have 


compared 


preciate the value and power of 
the Teacher’s Assembly in devel- 
oping and strengthening every de- 
partment of our educational sys- 
tem.”’ 
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AN EYE OPENER. 


You see how this world goes.—Shak 
| ERE is an interesting item to 
read to the boys in your 


school as illustrating ‘‘how this 


world goes :’’ 

‘‘A business firm once employed 
a trained young man, whose energy 
and grasp of affairs soon led the 
management to promote him over 
a faithful and trusted employe. 
The old clerk felt deeply hurt that 
the young man should be promoted 
over him, 


and took occasion to 


manager. 
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Feeling that this was a case that 
could not be argued, the manager 
asked the old clerk what was mak- 
ing all the noise in front of their 
building. He went forward and 
returned with the answer that it 
was a lot of wagons going by. 
He then asked the clerk what they 
were loaded with, and again he 
went forward and retured, report- 
ing that they were loaded with 
wheat. The manager again sent 
him to ascertain how many there 
were, and he returned with the 
answer that there were sixteen. 
Finally he was sent to see where 
they were from, and he returned, 
saying they were from the city of 
Lucena. The manager then asked 
the old clerk to be seated, and sent 
for the young man, and said to 
him, ‘Will you see what is the 
meaning of that rumbling noise in 
front?? The young man replied: 
‘it is for I 


already ascertained that it is caused 


unnecessary, have 


by sixteen wagons loaded with 


wheat. Twenty more will pass 
to-morrow. They belong to Ro- 
mero & Co., of Lucena, and are 
on their way to Marchesa, where 
wheat is bringing $1.25 a bushel, 
while it costs only $1.00 at Lucena. 
The wagons carry 100 bushels each, 
and get 15c a bushel for hauling.’ 
dis- 
missed, and the manager turning 
to the old clerk said, ‘My friend, 
you see now why the young man 

This 
of our 
times, for we are rapidly advancing 


The young man 


was then 


was promoted over you.’ 


illustrates the tendency 
into an age when concentration of 
energy and grasp of a subject in 
detail in the shortest possible time 
are requisite for advancement.’’ 
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THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





HE Southern Illinois Teachers’ 

Association met at Effingham 
the last week in August, and, 
though the attendance was small, 
the enthusiasm aroused and the 
work accomplished was great. The 
teachers of Southern Illinois are a 
live and enthusiastic body, and we 
are sure that if many who were not 
present really knew what they 
missed they would attend next 
The good people of Effiing- 
ham certainly appreciate educa- 
tional meetings as they did every- 
thing possible to makethe teachers 
enjoy themselves. Austin College, 
which, by the way, is getting to be 
one of the leading colleges of 
Southern Illinois received us with 
open arms. 


year. 


The next meeting of 
the Association will be held at 


Metropolis. 
The following officers were 
elected : 


President, D. B. Parkinson, Car- 
bondale ; Vice-Presidents, Miriam 
Rhoades, Metropolis, and W. J. 
Lackey, Louisville. 

Corresponding Secretary, J. E. 
Wooters, of DuQuoin. 

Recording Secretary, 
Baumberger, of Greenville. 

Executive Committee, I. A. 
Smothers, Effingham, Chairman ; 
T. J. McDonough, East St. Louis, 
Railroad Secretary, and Miss Sarah 
Whittenburg, Tunnel Hill. 

Resolutions thanking the citizens 
of Effingham for their indefatigable 
zeal in looking after the wants, 
pleasures and requirements of the 
Association were unanimously 
adopted. Space forbids giving an 
extended report, but the following 
extracts from the speakers furnish 
food for thought: 

Much of the so-called scientific 
work is only a device to kill time. 
—J. W. Smiru. 

A City Superintendent ought to 
have been at one time a primary 
teacher, for experience is all.— 
STATE Supt. RAAB. 

A County Superintendent cannot 
in any real sense be a superintend- 
ent. ‘There should be a superin- 
tendent in every township.—VAN- 
CLEVE. 

Many children go through school 
asleep, they graduate asleep and 
recieve a diploma asleep.—Dr. 
WILDER. 

It is the duty of the teacher to 
wake them up.—Eb. 


Louise 


Teachers should be selected by a 
board of education who are superior 
to the teachers who are selected.— 
D. B. FAGER. 








Nor all teachers who can grade 
well in examination can teach 
school.—Co. Supr. LACKEY. 





ARITHMETIC ought to be mas- 
tered completely by any and all 
pupils in six years. —SMITH. 

What do you think of that? Are 
your pupils doing it? Look at that 
12 year old boy who has attended 
for six years. How does he 
stand ?>—Ep. 





WE must keep growing all the 
time in order to stay where we are. 
—J. A. ARNOLD. 

A good text or motto for any 
school. Write it on the board and 
work it out.—Ep. 





Until you have brought the child 
in perfect contact with himself you 
have not done all your work.— 
SMITH. : 





THE St. Clair County Teachers’ 
Association had a very profitable 
meeting in East St. Louis, on Sat- 
urday, September 30th. The ad- 
dress by State Superintendent 
Raab was one of the main features 
of the meeting. Hissubject. ‘“The 
Historic Element in Education,’’ 
was one of great interest to the 
teachers, and they were well 
pleased with the address. The 
next meeting of the Association 
will be held in Mascoutah, when 
it is expected that Wm. Hawley 
Smith, the author of *‘The Evolu- 
tion of Dodd,’’ will make an ad- 
dress. 





THE next meeting of the Madi- 
son County Teachers’ Association 


will be held in Collinsville, the 


first Saturday in November. 





UprrErR ALTon has the best kept 
school grounds it has ever been 


our privilege to see. 





SHOULD we not as teachers be 


humbled by what we do ot know, 


and industrious to learn what we 


ought to know? 


“‘T WOULD not get provoked at 


school 
sooner than I would at a rainy 


the annoyances of any 


day or a muddy road,’’ said a very 
successful teacher. 





THESE children we are educating 
are the great future. 


GeET a column of short, sharp, 
crisp, kindly notes of your school 
in the county paper. The people 
read all this with pleasure. Tell 
what the boys and girls are doing 
in their studies. What the local 
geography class is doing, what the 
local history class is doing, what 
the reading circles are doing. But 
few of our teachers yet realize what 
a power the local paper is in the 
world, notwithstanding its humble 
position! It really outnumbers all 
other classes of publications. It 
has been estimated that, of eighteen 
thousand papers published in the 
United States and Canada, fully 
ten thousand are country papers. 
The circulation of each one of these 
ten thousand papers of course 
shows that millions of people are 
reached by this means, and there 
is no other method of advertising 
what and how much our teachers 
are doing which begins to compare 
with it. 





THE teachers of Russell County, 
Ky., express by resolution in their 
| institute their conviction ‘‘that the 
four greatest needs of Kentucky 
schools are: (a) better teachers ; 
(b) better attendance; (c) more 
apparatus; (d) longer terms. 
That we believe the Reading Circle 
work will do much to improve the 
teachers of the State.’’ 

Now if the teachers of this and 
other counties in the State agitate 
these topics in the J/ocal papers 
great good will come to them. 
They want to unite the people and 
the taxpayers in an effort to carry 
out these resolutions. 





as 
we 





THE post-office appropriation is 
$87,460,599. We ought to be cir- 
culating petitions for a one cent 
rate of postage in all our school 
districts. 

Our friend, Col. H. Martin Wil- 
liams, is a great believer in cam- 
paigns of education. In a late 
issue Of his paper, the Herman 
Ledger, he says: Right voting is 
necessary to the intelligence and 
patriotic discharge of the duties of 
citizenship, but right thinking 
must precede right voting, and 
right thinking can only come from 
education. 








How great a work it is to induce 
our pupils to go into the society of 
the best men of all ages, and to not 
only hear them say their best 
things, but to be able to get these 
‘‘best things’’ and hold them and 
to repeat them, and so enrich the 
world with their truth and power. 





Coughing 
leads to Consumption. Stop 
the Cough, heal the Lungs 


and strengthen the System 
with 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites. It is 
palatable and easy on the 
stomach. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepare:| by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 











PEOPLE do not inherit ‘‘office’’ 
in this country. They do not 
‘*break’’ into any office. We elect 
or choose our officers. If they 
are not honest, if they are not 
competent, ‘‘we,’’ the people, pay 
roundly and smartly for our folly 
or our indifference, and if we have 
not wit and sense and patriotism 
enough to elect honest and com- 
petent persons, how can it be 
otherwise than that we should thus 
be held responsible for our folly ? 
Intelligence means honesty, com- 
petency, safety. Ignorance means 
dishonesty, incompetency, danger, 
expense. All the time we are 
choosing and paying for our 
choices. 





So it seems that the two news- 
papers having the largest circula- 
tion published 1n this country, are 
printed in Chicago. As if that 
‘‘suburb’’ could not be satisfied 
with having the largest fires and 
the largest Fair. 


=e. 
@ 





A RICH harvest is evidence that 
good seed was sown, and that la- 
bor and soil respond. So of our 
schools ; sow the seeds of liberality 
and intelligence and we reap good 
citizenship, good laws, prosperity, 
safety. 





Ir is reported that the value of 
public school property in the United 
States at the present time is $400,- 
900,000, and of all property used 
for educational purposes $600,- 
000,000. 





Have you read the ‘‘Preston 
Papers?’’ If not, why not? You 
can have that grand book and this 





Journal for $1.00. Subscribe now. 
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THE AMERICAN SCHEME OF 
STATE EDUCATION. 


{Continued from our last Issue.| 
VII. 

T is along the line just indicated, 

as I cannot but think, that the 
complete unifiction and consistent 
elaboration of the scheme of State 
Education is to be effected. For 
the larger cities there would seem 
to be no real reason, beyond that 
of inertia, why this extension of 
the high school so as to include 
the college should not take place 
at once; allowance being made 
merely for the few years necessary 
to the practical carrying out of the 
change. For the sparsely settled 
districts, county high schools, or 
central schools for still larger dis- 
tricts, would have to be depended 
upon, and would of course require 
correspondingly larger periods for 
their full development into first- 
rank colleges. Here, indeed, pri- 
vate mitiative has already felt out 
the way, and many a struggling 
private institution might easily be 
converted into a flourishing public 
one. 

So much has already been done 
in the development of our Ameri- 
of State 


that the difficulty of what is here 


can Scheme Education, 
proposed, dwindles into insignifi- 
cance in comparison. It is, in 
fact, little more than a re-adjust- 
ment of already existing connec- 
tions that is suggested. 

Such change would, it is true, 
shift a large part of the responsi- 
bility of support from the State to 
the local authorities. It would, in 
fact, bring the responsibility back 
to the ultimate ‘ the 
people themselves. And this, as 
already insisted upon in a more 


‘center’’—to 


general way, would be only to 
intensify one of the most efficient 
of all the factors which the Amer- 
ican State involves for the moral 
education of its citizens. 

And not only so, but since the 
college, thus localized, would be 
so much the more tangible and 
practically available to the people 
must be 
greatly heigh'ened ; and by reflex 


at large, its influence 


action the local pride thus stimu- 


lated could not fail to insure be- 


yond question a liberal support.” 
—— 

*Quite recently, indeed, the humor of reaction, 
never wholly wanting in the blood of any nation, 
has shown itself in fresh eruptions of the 
familiar plea that “higher’’ education ought to 
wait on “‘primary’’ education. But do away 
with colleges and high schools, and the eighth 
grade of the “common” schools will be a super- 
fluent to be done away with, and then the 
seventh, and soon. Fortunately effective anti- 
dotes appear simultaneously in the form of such 
vigorous statements of the organic significance 
of the high school in the total system of educa- 
tion as that of President Seth Low in his Albany 





address, and that of Secretary Melvil Dewey in 
his report contained in Regents’ Bulletin No. 
25, May, Is. 


VIII. 


No doubt private institutions of 
like grade would still remain and 
flourish. initiative 
need not be in the least repressed 
But, in 


located 


Individual 
by such change. most 
the 
tarian schools, could hardly fail in 
the outcome to find it advantageous 
to affiliate themselves, as public 
collegiate schools, with the one 
great State University ; that is, 
with the natural central organ of the 
total educational life of the State. 


ases, best non-sec- 


On the other hand, it is neither 
to be expected nor desired that 
such process of affiliation should 
include the specially endowed de- 
nominational schools of high grade 


and culminating in a great denom- 


inational university. It is true 
that such university, to really 
survive in the long run, must 


renounce its denominational char- 
acter, save in its general atmos- 
phere and in its special theological 
seminary. But these reservations 
are of no slight significance. It 
may very well be that the religious 
world (as Christian) tends steadily 
and irrevocably toward federation. 

the 
inner 
vital fact that for the whole Christ- 
ian world as such there is absolute 
unity of ultimate 
that not sub- 
stantial ground of mutual hostility 
as between denominations ; there 


This is nothing more than 
outward expansion of the 


purpose. So 
only is there no 


is rather every reason for mutual 
esteem and helpfulness. Indeed, 
each denomination has much the 
same general relation to the others 
in the virtual of the uni- 
versal Christian Church as that 
sustained by each of the States to 
the other States in the American 
Federal Union. 


union 


Thus, while there 
is broad, indestructible ground for 
mutually helpful federation among 
the various divisions of the uni- 
versal Christian Church, there is 
no less valid ground for maintain- 
ing the ‘‘local color’? of denomin- 
ational life. For, in each case, 
such life is but the concrete, or- 
ganic form of a special trend of 
conviction due to mental habit. 
And that people of like conviction 
and mental habit in the religious 
sphere of life should associate or 
congregate for the purposes of their 
religious and social life is no less 
natural a process of selection than 
that people of the same trend of 
conviction in respect of political 
life should come out from among 





themselves a State (the American, 
for example) organically express- 
ing that trend of conviction. In 
short, denominational difference is 
a fact not to be deplored, save so far 
as it degenerates into wholly anti 
Christian denominational hatred. 
In its total compass the nature of 
man is infinitely complex 
Hence, within this range there is 
infinite 


variety in individual 


mental constitution. It is 


true 
that there is to be kept in view 
the reduction of individual idiosyn 
crasy and the expansion of indi 
vidual with 
Sut, it 
at least equal importance to 
properly appreciate the fact, that not 
every appliance will suit each case 


life into conformity 
the infinite type or Ideal. 


is of 


equally well. ‘To deal successfully 
with the differences, which distin 
individual 
there must be corresponding differ- 


guish individual from 
ences of detail in the total range of 
appliances for the education of the 
human 
stituted 


race For differently con- 


minds, different methods 


And, 


along with this, it is well known 


of instruction are necessary. 


that in the more advanced grades 
the best 


only 


results can be obtained 


through elective courses, 


securing to each mind the 
tal food 
best. 

Nor 
the religious aspect of education 
than in any other. 


men- 


upon which it thrives 


is this at all less true in 
And not only 
so, but progress in actual discovery 
of fundamental aspects of Truth is 


insured by precisely these differ- 


ences in method and in special 
theme. The electrical denomina- 
tion never ceases to incite the 


chemical to closer investigation ; 
the physical brethren emulate the 
astronomical in pressing into un- 
known fields; and all awake by 
degrees to the fact that all their 
eager, throbbing inquiries do but 
constitute continuously expanding, 
and hence in ever greater degree, 
mutually inclusive, spheres of ex- 
ploration and discovery in the one 
infinitely complex world of con- 
ditions, the highest term of which 
is zfe, the science of which again 
culminates in what may very prop- 
erly be called the Biology of the 
Human Soul. 

Let 
continue 


the denominational schools 
The 
life is not less 
valid than the civic aspect, and 


then religious 


aspect of human 
can by no means be merged into 
the latter. The Church, like the 
Family, has, let us repeat, its 
special, unique educational respon- 
sibilities. It cannot normally 


the rest of the world and form for | delegate those responsibilities to 


any other agency. The denomi- 
national school is, besides, a_per- 
petual guarantee that the Church 
will not divorced 


become from 


science, either in matter or in 
method ; that it will never assume 
an attitude of utter hostility toward 
genuine freedom of inquiry, but 
rather that, in unison with the 
Family and the State, it will with 
ever greater consistency, continue 
to proclaim the splendid Ideal of 
the divine nature, and hence the 
predestined freedom of Man; and 
that with ever greater clearness of 
wisdom and sincerity of purpose, 
it will also continue to expend its 
vast resources of organized energy 
in efforts to secure the progressive, 
actual fulfilment of that Ideal in the 
present lives of men. 
cx. 

To turn again to the question of 
the re-organization of our State 
System of Education, it may be 
noted, by the way, as athing not un- 
likely, that as our interest upon the 
subject converges to a definite focus, 
many hints of practical value will 
be discovered ready to hand in 
that unique institution known as 
the University of the State of New 
York. On the other hand, it may 
very well be expected that this in- 
stitution will itself eventually find 
its present merely supervisory func- 
tions incommensurate with the full 
range of its duties. In which case 
it will be likely to take on a more 
tangible, positive form ; to assume 
a local habitation as well as to 
bear a great name; to organize an 
active 


corps of and 


instructors 
receive students for actual 


sity work. 


univer- 

But this by the way, 
We have next to observe 
that many other phases of reforma- 
tion than those hinted at in this 
paper, must be wrought into the 
fabric of our American Scheme of 
State Education before it can be 
counted as approximately perfect. 


merely. 


But no other phase seems more 
clearly desirable or 
within 


more easily 
grasp than this of 
fusing the high school and the 
college into one continuous, or- 
ganic whole. Many — so-called 
struggling against 
fate because struggling for an ab- 
normal They would 
live apart from and above the high 
school ; and yet many of them are 
not doing even a good grade of 
high school work. 


our 


colleges are 


existence. 


‘* Fuse, or 
vanish !’’ so the handwriting on 
the wall, concerning such institu- 
tions, seems to read. 

And, as for the State University, 
that will be able to perform its 


highest functions in fullest meas- 
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ure only when, relieved of the pre- 
scriptive, and hence more mechan- 
ical, disciplinary work belonging 
properly to the college, its energies 
can be given, undivided, to the 
work of guiding, stimulating and 
regulating into utmost fitness for 
leadership those rare minds whose 
only possible rest is in vigorous, 
ceaseless, wide-reaching 
X. 


And yet in spite of our unique 


activity. 


education, in 
ideal functions of the 


national system of 
which the 
state are complete in each common- 
wealth of the Union, there is still a 
strange confusion in the minds of 
some as to what necessarily consti- 
tutes the culminating factor in the 
American Scheme of State Educa- 
tion. It is claimed here and there 
that this culminating factor should 
consist in a great National Unti- 
And yet what could the 
General Government add to what 


versity. 


is now in actual process of accom- 
plishment by the agencies already 
at work in this field ? 
seen, there is absolutely no single 


As we have 


essential factor in educational work 
that is not even included in 
the general scheme of education 


now 


already practically provided, or in 
process of being provided, by the 
Is it that the Gen- 
eral Government might devote a 
larger number of millions to the 


several states. 


support of a single great school 
than could be done by any one of 
of the Union? 
And yet it need hardly be said that 


the several states 


every dollar of the millions appro- 
priated to such use by the General 
Government must be obtained by 
taxation of the citizens of the sev- 
eral states—-that is, by withholding 
from local institutions of 
learning in order to establish and 
maintain a gigantic central Uni- 
versity. 


money 


Quantity in its extensive aspect 
—mere ‘‘ Bigness’’—is still very 
alluring to the average American. 
It is high time that we should cul- 
tivate a much finer appreciation of 
quantity in its intensive aspect— 
the aspect which in the concrete 
constitutes wealth of guality. What 
all to render the 
educational enthusiasm of to-day 
effective in the highest degree is 


we want above 


not huge piles of buildings that 
overawe the imagination by their 
mere immensity, not vast aggrega- 
tions of students in which the in- 
dividual On the 
contrary what we need above every- 
thing else is (1) heightened qual- 
ity of educational work through 
reform in methods, and (2) the 


is lost ‘to view. 





more intelligent choice of instru- 
mentalities. And next to this we 
want all this provision for the in- 
dividual’s education brought home 
as nearly and vividly as possible to 
the individual. 'There is always to 
be emphasized the actual and fair- 
ly measureless Jocal educational 
value of the state system culminat- 
ing in the State University. To 
every citizen of the state such sys- 
tem in its full range is tangible 
and available. ‘To the great mass 
«f citizens—especially of the more 
distant states—a National Univer- 
sity must remain something vague, 
intangible, altogether unavailable. 


Further, the establishment of a 
National University in competition 
with state and private institutions 
of iike grade must have for one of 
its most objectionable results the 
fostering of a caste spirit of a pecu 
liarly narrow type. The National 
University would be assumed by 
those attending it to be somehow 
in its very nature necessarily su- 
perior to the mere State institution. 
Graduates from it would tend to 
assume to themselves a rank in 
scholarship necessarily superior to 
that of graduates from other uni- 
versities. In short, the very at- 
tempt thus to realize the conditions 
of a truly cosmopolitan education 
must inevitably develop a form of 
provincialism immeasurably pre- 
sumptuous and correspondingly of- 
fensive and dangerous. 


But besides this it can scarcely 
be denied that the entrance of the 
National Government into the ed- 
ucational field in competition with 
the various State Governments must 
prove a source of serious confusion 
and demoralization in the whole 
range of our educational work. 
If the General Government is to 
make provision for higher educa- 
tion why should the States trouble 
themselves to do the same work 
over again? And yet from econ- 
omic and other reasons the number 
of those who could and would at- 
tend the National University could 
never approach the number of those 
who would attend the State insti- 
tutions, these being allowed to de- 
velop by natural growth into their 
fullest degree. And not only so, 
but the National University must 
be wholly beyond the reach of any 
except the more wealthy citizens, 
especially those of the more distant 
states. In other words, it would 
prove to be an institution supported 
at national cost for the benefit first 
of a favored district, and secondly 
of a favored class. The only es- 
cape from this would be to estab- 


| 


| 


| 


lish, in the various sections of the 
country, duplicates, or ‘‘branches,’’ 
of the original National University. | 
And that must already be to enter | 
upon a course having no other} 
logical result than this: That the 
National Government should once 
for all assume entire control of all 
the appliances of public education 
throughout the Nation. It must| 
involve a complete revolution of | 
ideas and have as its final result) 
the substitution of a National and 
despotically uniform system of ed-| 
ucation in place of the accepted | 
State system of education with its 
flexibility and consequent assur- 
ance of ceaseless improvement. 





We may note in this respect a 
significant hint to be derived from 
the general history of education. 


tive period of our institutions. Nor 
is this surprising since the essentia! 
difference in type as between the 
maturely developed, but simpler 
and more fully centralized, govern- 
ments of the Old World and the 
more complex, but as yet infantile 
Commonwealth of the New World, 
with its profound principle of dif- 
fused centrality, was thus far by no 
means fully appreciated in all its 
subtler implications. And so it 
happened that many, including 
Washington and Jefferson, were 
even persuaded that the new re- 
public could not succeed without 
a federal university.* 


And yet the deeper conscious- 
ness of the nation steadily de- 
veloped toward a State, as con- 
trasted with a National, System of 





The ‘‘ public’’ schools of Europe 


Education. So that while the 


were first zwperial, then royal, then | National University has to this 


local and democratic. 
the purpose has of course been to 
strengthen the Government by 
means of the enlightenment of the 
citizen. And this has been but the 
practical, progressive unfolding of 
the universal principle that Gov- 
ernment is in truth nothing else 
than the concrete Will of the Na- 
tion, and that this Will can be 
truly realized only in so far as it 
becomes genuinely vaézonal. 

Such has proved to be the in- 
evitable course even where mon- 
archy remains as the governmental 
type. And with the fully devel- 
oped democratic form of govern- 
ment the realization of the idea 
of Centrality through its diffusion 
in local institutions and the con- 
sequent multiplication of indi- 
vidual responsibilities, with their 
subtle educational values, is only 
so much the more clearly es- 
sential. And as a matter of fact 
such has been the actual course 
of development of education 
in America in spite of mystified 
theoretical tendencies to the con- 
trary. 


In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the views held by. lead- 
ing men concerning education dur- 
ing the earlier days of the Repub- 
lic. The founding of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and the 
American Academy, and later 
(1819-21) the organization of the 
Columbian Institute and College, 
with an actual grant (in 1832) of 
$25,000 in cash by Congress, all 
show how strongly the example set 
by European governments in assum- 
ing both the responsibility in and 
the direct control of higher edu- 
cation influenced the minds of !ead- 
ing Americans during the forma- 





In every case | hour remained an unrealized dream, 
\the States have 


severally been 
lirresistibly driven forward by the 
|inexorable logic of our American 
system to the establishment of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, along 
with and as the necessary culmina- 
tion of the one System of Educa- 
tion which is completely organic 
to the intellectual and moral life of 
the Nation. 

XI. 

At the same time it would be a 
very inadequate view which failed 
to see any educational functions as 
inhering in the nature of the General 
Government. On the contrary 
there is a wide field of educational 
work, the accomplishment of which 
the federal authority is specially 
and exclusively suited to carry 
forward. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tute and the various Bureaus are 
great national collectors and di- 
gesters of information invaluable 
in an educational way to the whole 
Nation. The National Bureau of 
Education, in recent years es- 
pecially, is reducing to clear form, 
and thus rendering universally 
available in their wide-reaching 
significance, an immense range 
of facts which could scarcely be 
gotten at, any other way, and which 
cannot be too highly valued as 
factors in the rational solution of 
our educational problems. 

And here we may revert, though 
only by way of barest intimation, 
to the possible prophecy already 
hinted at as contained in the 
present unique organization known 
as the University of New York. 
If ever there is actually to be es- 

*See the Pedagogical Seminary, 1.354. (Con- 
trast with this Jefferson’s fear lest the Patent 


Office should foster monopoly and thus prove 
dangerous to republican institutions.) 
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tablished a National University, 
its legitimate limits and the general 
character of its organization would 
seem to be already foreshadowed in 
that remarkable institution of the 
‘Empire State.’ 

Developed upon that general 
plan a National University would, 
in its external form, simply group 
together in one organization and 
thus give new life to the existing 
separate National Bureaus of In- 
formation, the National Library, 
the Smithsonian Institute and 
other National instrumentalities of 
specifically educational character. 

Wma. M. BRYANT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(To be continued.) 


-_—_—_—_—___epee-_____ 


ERRORS ARE COSTLY. 





HIS illustration of the import- 

ance of proper punctuation is 
old but it is a good one to read to 
your pupils as showing them the 
value of knowing how to use the 
marks properly. 

It seems that some twenty years 
ago,when the United States, by con- 
gress, was making a tariff bill, one 
of the sections enumerated what 
articles should be admitted free of 
duty. 
were 


Among the articles specified 
‘‘all foreign fruit plants,’’ 
meaning plants imported for 
transplanting, propagation, 
periment. 


etc., 


or ex- 


The enrolling clerk in copying 
the bill, 
dentally, 
eign 


inserted a comma, acci- 
making it read, ‘‘all for- 
fruit, plants,’’ etc. As a 
result of this simple mistake, for a 
year, or until congress could rem- 
edy the blunder, all the oranges, 
lemons, bananas, grapes and other 
foreign fruits were admitted free of 
duty. This little mistake, which 
any one would be liable to make, 
yet could have avoided, by care- 
fulness, cost the government not 
less than $2,000,000. A pretty 
costly comma, that. 


~~" 
oe 





ABOVE all other things children 
in our common schools should be 
taught the foundation of the law 
of duty. 


W. R. SPINNEY will hereafter 
have charge of the Wabash adver- 
tising department under General 
Passenger Agent Crane. He will 
not be known as advertising mana- 
ger, however, as that position was 
abolished when Mr. Durand re- 
tired a few weeks ago. Mr. Spin- 
ney is thoroughly posted on adver- 
tising matters, and we know the 
advertising department will be well 
cared for. 








COMPOSITION CARDS. 





BY AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS.’ 





[Nore—These can be cut out and pasted on 
heavy manilla paper, light bristol board or 
old postal cards. Only ‘“‘seed thoughts” are 
given, but even the least among the little 
ones will find a helpful suggestion in the 
hands of a wide-awake teacher.] 


TEA. 

Drink; tea plant; cups; mer- 
chant; tea boxes; Chinese charac- 
ters on them; kinds of tea; culture; 
import; tarifflaw; English customs 
in drinking; bad habits of; story of 
a cup of tea. 

ROSES. 

The queen of flowers; various 
kinds; how grown; beauty; thorns; 
odor; Otter of Roses, (Give the 
several spellings of that word and 
the price of the perfume,) war of 
the roses; rose in poetry; as a dec- 
oration for home and dress; ‘‘rose 
cold;’’ rose noble; rose diamond; 
story of a rose. 

OUR FOOD. 

Chief articles; where produced; 
how; your favorite (give a full des- 
cription if possible); pure foods; 
impure; laws against; why we eat; 
how we ought; when; results of 
overeating; of eating too hastily; 
irregularly; process in cooking; 
best for different kinds; foods of 
various countries; story of a loaf of 
bread. 

SHOES. 

Material; cost; kinds; use; man- 
ufacture; paiis; difference between 
girls’ shoes and those for boys; 
iron shoes; shoemaker; patron saint; 
blacksmith; high heels; patent 
leather; care of shoes; rubbers; 
story of a boy who wore wooden 
shoes. 


STARS. 
When seen; how many; dis- 
tance; material; use; poems; size; 


color; creation; study about; a star 
story. 


COOKIES. 
Ingredients; number used; by 
whom; how made; kinds; cost; 


how spelled; eaten; different from 
crackers; story of a boy who ate all 
he found in the jar. 
SWEET OIL. 
Manufacture; color; taste; uses; 
price; where eaten instead of but- 


ter; other names for; land of 
olives; story of a sardine. 
GIRLS. 

Manners; expense; brothers; 
dress; usefulness; age; ability; 
bad habits; good ones; temper; 
smiles; fun; ‘‘tomboys;’’ as friends; 
what they like to do; to see; to 
have; to hear; to taste; to wear; 


story of a girl who wanted every- 
thing she saw. 











BROTHERS. 


Yours; some one else’ 
forgetfulness; 


ture; 


Ss; actions; 
neatness; good na- 
studious; weak; happy; 
neckties; finger nails; what some 


brothers hate; story of 


twin 
brothers. 





EXCERPTS. 


THE the 
but be- 


fore that it was the queen of the 


lily has long been 


national flower of France, 
spiritual realm, said the maiden. 
‘It was dedicated to the goddess 


Juno, queen with Jupiter.’’ 


THE thistle is the only national 


flower of Scotland that was de- 
liberately and publicly chosen by 
a people with no reference to its 


classic antiquity, for it had 


none. 
There was a formal Puritanic 
council called the middle of the 


Jifteenth century at the old council 
house in Edinburgh to consider 
the advisability of discarding the 
figure of St. Giles for the old Scots’ 
standard, where it had been from 


time immemorial, and under the 
inspiration of religious animosity 
they enthusias- 
tically replaced the saint with this 


thistle.’’ 


deliberately and 





THE Shamrock is the national 
flower of Ireland, and it is the only 
the 


said 


one whose use is universal, 


only one that may almost be 
to have a 


day its 


What there is to know 


set apart for 
wearing. 
of it is universally known. It 
the fifteenth 
century in commemoration of the 
landing of St. Patrick near Wick- 


low. 


was adopted early in 


The sons of Erin, the wide 


world over, are enthusiastic over 
the wearing of the green on the 
17th of March. About the 
only that I know 
is that it 
used by St. Patrick as an 


tion of the Trinity. 


day 
tradition cou- 
nected therewith was 
illustra- 
It is wholly 
unlike the other national flowers 
and tradition. It 
might easily be hallowed 
but 


non-sacred use to which it 


in sentiment 


into a 


sacred embiem, for wholly 


is put 
on the great holiday of the Hiber- 
nians. 





TRUTH is so valuable and so 
precious that we ought to be at our 
best communicating it to others so 
that it may sit enthroned. 








5. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Standard H igh School 


——<—= () ——_—_—_ 


Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, and 
designed to accompany the reading of Cesar 
and Cicero. By ELISHA JONES, M. A $1 00. 


“I am sure that Jones’ Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition is a most useful book in pre- 
paring for college.”—E. G, Sthler, Ph.D. Prof. of 
Latin University of the C “aty of New York, 


Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 


Adapted to the leading Greek Grammars, with 

a full English Greek Vocabulary By ELisHa 

Jones, M.A $1 00, 

“I shall highly recommend Jones’ Greek Prose 
to all teachers of Greek in the preparatory 
schools of this state.’—/7. C. Tolman, Ph.D., 
Acting Prof. of Greek, University of North Car- 
olina, 


First Lessons in Latin. 


The shortest and most thorough introduction. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, 
hence no change of grammar required. By 
ELISHA JONES, M A, $1 13 
* For good, solid work it is the best book I 
know.”— 7. H. H. Knight, Prin. Partridge 
fcademy, Duxbury, Mass. 


“‘We return to Jones’ Latin Lessons, after 
having changed it for a book that proved 
itself decidedly inferior.”--A. P. Wagg, Prin, 


Winthrop, Mass., High School. 
First Lessons in Greek. 
BY Dk JAMESR. 
tengill 
“An admirable school book. 
graded with singularly 
Jacob Cooper, D. C.L., 
College. 
Elements of English Composition. 


A preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss I,. A. 
CHITTENDEN $ 6 


Boise, Revised by J G Pat- 
$1 00 

The exercises are 
accurate judgment.’’— 
Prof. of Greek, Rutgers 


“I find it particularly rich in practical sug- 
gestions.”’—/. C Foster, Prin. of Schools, Can- 
ton, N.Y. 

“Chittenden’s Composition is excellent and 
especially adapted for the first year classes in 
high schools.’’—Samuel Abbott, Master in E ng- 
lish, Salem, Mass., High School. 


Development English Literature and 
Language. 
By ALFRED H. WELSH, M.A. No other work 
covers the same ground, and gives so lucid, 
instructive and entertaining a presentation of 
our literary and linguistic development. It 
will tend to form habits of re ading with in- 
telligent discrimination, and is remarkably 
well adapted for the class room 


Library Edition, 2 vols. 1000 pages $4 09 


University Edition, 2 vols. in one cover. 3 0 
“We are using Welsh’'s English Literature, 
andit is very satisfactory."—H. M Wllard 


Prin. of Howard Seminary, 
Mass. 

“IT regard Welsh’s English Literature as the 
very best work accessible to American teach- 
ers. No oneat allinterested in the subject can 
afford to do without this excellent manual.’ 


West Bridgewater, 


. M. Greenwood, Supt. City Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Essentials of Geometry. 

By ALFRED H. WELSH, M. A. $1 


“The most pleasing features of Welsh’s Geom- 
etry are: Its definitions, so well combining ad- 
equacy and conciseness; the logical order pre- 
served in the arrangement of the theorems; the 
simplicity and clearness of the demonstrations, 
and the all but faultless diagrams.’’"—New Eng- 
land Journal of Education. 

“It is condensed, andthe principles are clear- 
ly stated The examples for practice are just 
about difficult enough, and the type of the book 
is excellent.’—7. A. Wright, Prin. Munro Col- 
legiate Institute, Elbridge, N. Y. 


Geological Excursions, 


Or the Rudiments of Geology for young learn- 
ers. By DR. ALEXANDER WINCHELL $1.25. 
“A most excellent little book for young peo- 
ple.’—Dr. Z. X. Snyder, Principal Colorado 
State Normal. 

“The boy who is led through the excursions 
as the author directs will have a more practical 
knowledge of geology than the majority of col- 
lege graduates.’”—7. B. Stowell, Ph. D., State 
Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 


Geological Studies. 


Or Elements of Geology. For High Schools, 
Colleges, &c. By DR. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 
$2.50. 

“Clear, accurate, 


full and systematic.’’— 
Prof. H. D. Fairchild, 
N. ¥. 


University of Rochester, 


uy am convinced students will get more real 
and valuable knowledge from it than from any 
other work of the kind yet published. ”_Ed- 


ward T. Fristoe, A. M.. LL. D., Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C, 
HOUR 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction, 
900°: 


We shall be pleased to send our new 16 page 
catalogue and full descriptive circulars 
to any teacher. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., CHIGAGO. 
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The Need of a More Extended Primary 
Course of Study. 


BY MIRIAM RHODES, METROPOLIS, ILL. 

ID you ever enter the “rural school”’ 
D and study the picture you found 
inclosed ? 
tals of God’s human Wild Flower Gar- 
den we see in the background the older 


As we cross the sacred por- 


plants, the youths and maidens devel- 
oping into manhood and womanhood, 
but moving nearer to the gardener we 
will notice there in easy reach, so as to 
receive his most careful attention, from 
These 
have just been brought to him, some 


eight to twenty young plants. 


from amateur gardeners and some from 
the highways and hedges. 

Just as the real professional florist 
this gardener, we see, is to use the best 
of his knowledge, tact and patience in 
helping to develop the wild roses, lilies 
and others, into plants that the world 
will call,beautiful and useful. 

Some are frail, while others, who 
have enjoyed so much pure air and sun- 
shine, are adorned with sparkling eyes 
and ‘‘cheeks of tan,’’ so the gardener 
must intelligently distribute from the 
fountain of learning the proper food and 
a sufficient amount or the plant will 
weaken and die. 

Who can tell what these little ones 
will be? There might be within them 
the germ of ambition, courage and 
genius that made such men and women 
as Newton, Washington, 
and Miss Willard. 


They need only careful attention, in- 


Longfellow 


struction and training in the use of the 
instruments God has given them that 
they may grow physically, mentally and 
The teacher who falls short 
of strengthening them in either of these 


morally. 


three ways is not the true teacher. 
Without them the child cannot be per- 
fect, and then when it arrives at matur- 
ity it will not produce the good fruit 
that it should. 

This instruction and training must be 
and continued 


through youth and young manhood or 


commenced in infancy 
womanhood. The longer we wait the 
harder the work and less likely the 
success, for more and greater evils will 
have to be rooted out so the good may 
receive the sunshine and grow. For 
these reasons it is expedient that the 
teachers of the primary grades be well 
equipped in the three lines of work. 
School Boards and Superintendents 


_ are becoming better educated and giving 


their work more thought. They are see- 
ing this great need and supplying the 
best qualified and most experienced 
This kindof 
work has been going on for some time, 


teachers to fill these rooms. 


but still there are plenty of places where 
the grade does not receive the attention 
that it should. The boards often think 
that the young high school graduate, 
because he or she is a little stronger 
physically and mentally than the pupils, 
that they will do as wel! as the ex- 
perienced, and of course they can get 
them so very much cheaper, so they are 
taken, 





My mother is a florist and she, as 
others, will not let unskillful hands ex- 
periment very much by nourishing her 
most prized slips or young plants. She 
says try your hand with my older ones, 
those you can’t very easily hurt, or, 
wait until I have time to carefully in- 
struct and watch you nourishing the 
young ones and then when you show 
that you are qualified you can take these. 

Men will not trust the training of 
their fine horses to children. Then why 
should people be willing to risk the 
training of their dear ones through the 
most important period with unexper- 
ienced teachers ? 

Think a minute; the little ones in a 
few years are to take the places of the 
men of to-day. Shall we not raise the 
standard higher and higher that men 
and women may be better prepared to 
govern and move the world? A large 
per cent of the teachers that enter the 
country schools have had no training 
at all. Now you may likely ask if I 
will always urge the giving fof these 
Not 
exactly so, but I think that young men 
and women who think of teaching 
should be shown the need of attending 
a training school and their attendance 
should be insisted upon. 


places to experienced ‘teachers. 


If we are 
made to work more diligently for the 
position desired we would likely appre- 
ciate it more and labor more to keep it 
longer when it is obtained. 

The young teachers during the first 
few years of their work need a mind also. 
Because some who have not made the 
child a study will have a tendency to 
hasten along too rapidly, while others 
will do the opposite. 

Have we such a guide? Yes, to a 
it has been 
proven to be good and very useful it 
should be the duty of every teacher who 
wishes their work to be done well to 
use it, and chiefly the ones who enter 
the rural schools for the first time. 

Although this State Course of Study 
has been so highly recommended by 


certain extent, and as 


the committee of teachers, they do not} W 


claim it to be perfect or infallible; not 
even the authors claim this. 

The course has been a great help to me 
in my meager experience‘of teaching, 
and I think it would have been greater, 
principally during the first year, had 
the outline for the first year or two 
of the primary division been more com- 
plete. 

The work for the other years is given 
iii the course so i! we fail to accomplish, 
what we should in one month, we may 
work harder the next. 

Teachers and pupils are like travelers, 
they enjoy seeing mile-posts along their 
roads, especially when they have not 
The better 
acquainted teachers become with the 


been over the way before. 


work, the more experiments they can 
use without fear of so much injury to 
the little ones. 

If you will notice the work for the 
primary grades as it is laid down in the 
Illinois State Course, you will find it 
given in a very general way, leaving 


| 

much to the invention of the teacher. | language and grammar? Assist them 
This power is one of the good qualities|to use and study good language from 
of the primary teacher, but for the the very beginning, and then by the 
young and weak I would think that| time they have finished the grammar 
more strength could be gained and|course they will be able to use and 
fewer blunders made if the plan were| understand the English language to 
more definite. To help these and them | good advantage. 
in not causing injury to the pupils, is) Would itnotthen be more profitable and 
one of the chief objects of the course. | lighten the anxiety and blunders of our 

In reading, under what is known as teachers to have a good language course 
“Chart Work,” instead.of just merely definitely mapped out and insist upon 
suggesting a few of the fifty or one hun- | it being used, than to have the work so 
dred words that’s to be learned before the | general and just depend entirely upon 
reader is taken up, an outline for a few | the ingenuity of the teacher? Many are 
weeks and perhaps a model lesson or | not gifted but must be trained. 
two ought to be added to what is al- 
ready given. With this as a start and 
the then obtained knowledge of the 
pupils, the teacher can continue the out- 
line, feeling surer that they are working 
aright. The greatest care must be taken 
at the first of school life to 
success. 


If we will notice carefully we will 
find the same fault in the number work. 
People in this age are asking for their 
children to be trained more and more 
for business, and this must be obtained 
by constant and systematic drilling in 
insure | numbers. The course allows us a great 
deal of ground to go over in the first two 

Then when the reader is taken up/|years. The teacher not knowing the 
there should be a few model lessons and | capability of the young child’s mind, 
a little more definite period of time al- | | and wishing to complete the year’s 
lotted for"the completion of the work in | work, will often hasten along toorapidly 
the first and second parts. Plans should | for thoroughness, so they generally get 
be made; so plain that a teacher cannot | over more ground than the course re- 
overlook the supplementary part. 





quires. Can they not have assistance ? 
Asa general rule too little attention| We are glad to see in the revised edi- 
is given to the taking up of a second | tion suggestive work in oral physiology 
First Reader and other supplementary | that the little ones may learn more of 
reading. Teachers and parents too| | self, thereby not being left entirely to 


often hasten this grade into the Second | | — up in ignorance of the make- -up of 


Reader before it is ready. 
then being too difficult for them, they | 
drift backward instead of forward, sand 
seldom, it ever, do they gain the former | | 


The work | | | the body, and to form habits that will 


destroy him to a certain extent physic- 
ally and mentally. 


Again it appears to me that as most of 


activity. | these untrained teachers are not sup- 


Under “Busy or Seat Work” the only | | plied at first with many school journals, 
thing suggested is sentence building | | that some model object lessons in other 
with cards, and this cannot be used at | science work would be very beneficial. 
the first of the term. Now, don’t you | Children enjoy more natural science, 
think as this is one of the most trying|@lthough it would have to be very 
points to a young teacher in the primary | limited. Not hardly one will remain 
work, anda point upon which most of the | idle in this work, but to the contrary 
success of good discipline depends, that |¢@ch seems eager to learn more and 
along with the outline in chart work|™ore of the things about him. He 
just mentioned there should also be given | needs only some one to suggest these 
a number of other methods of “Busy little things to aid him in time of need 
Jork’’ so as to start the teacher with a| by explaining to him that he cannot 
variety and assist him in inventing | understand. 
more ? It is our duty to do all we can tomake 
The person who undertakes the drill- | OUT Pupils good observers and we may 
ing of the young child in phonics and | | be blesed in our old age in knowing we 
is not acquainted with some of the | Were the teacher of another Newton. 
primary devices for this work, finds it | The live teachers are not waiting for 
tedious, and will often think of giving | | the course of study to suggest the things 
up this part of reading entirely. We | the child needs and enjoys, but are add- 
see nothing in the course that suggests | ing to their knowledge day by day and 
to the teacher any means of assisting | Parting it to those under them, but 
the pupils in remembering the sounds. | | some, who have not had the training, and 
Perhaps this is the reason why we see | others who seem to be afraid of work and 
so little interest taken in phonics in the | are teaching only for the money gained 
country schools. Now, as this is such | |whether pupils are benefitted or not, 
great help to pupils in all grades, and | 4epend upon the course. 
at the same time teaching and drilling | With this condition of affairs in view, 
them with the desire of being inde- | then should not we act in this work? 
pendent, a desirable characteristic of| Ifa change is needed we should not 
our countrymen, it seems that a little | longer delay, for hundreds of little boys 
more attention could and ought to be ‘and girls are being started in the school 
paid to it. | each year, and God holds us responsible 
| for the work we do and that we leave 


There is an old proverb that says, | 
undone. 


“The way the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined.’’ Cannot this be applied to 
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our pupils in the work that is called | Tuts Journal $1.00 per year. 
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ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, GRAND AVENUE AND SCHOOL STREET. 


ST. LOUIS NOTES. 


“T“HE new organization of the St. 





Louis Society of Pedagogy 
promises the best results to the 
teachers of the city, and the visit- 
ing teachers also, 


The new plan of the organiza- 


tion seems to be the specialization | 


of the society into eight sections, 
psychology, ethics, literature, his- 
tory, science, art and the kinder- 
garten. 

The leaders severally being F. 
K. Cook, E. H. Long, Wm M. 
Bryant, F. Louis Soldan, George 
W. Krall, 
Wm. Schuyler, Amelia C. Fruchte 
and Mary C. McCulloch. 


There is a growing disposition 


EK. Seymour, George 


to think out and to re:state and re- 
interpret old truths into new and 
wider relations. 


The St. Louis Society of Peda- 
gogy has under the new regime 
and stimulus given it by the larger 
variety of topics discussed, sud- 
denly expanded to a membership 
of nearly 600, and with a total at- 
tendance upon its meetings of more 
than 1,000 people, including many 
from beyond the ranks of teachers. 
It is not too much to say that an 
educational enthusiasm heretofore 
unknown manifest. 
The spirit of the new organization 
is this: That the teacher must be 
saved from the belittling tenden- 
cies of school-room work and must 


has become 


the 
‘not less distinctly ennobling ten- 
The 


pose of the new organization is to 


be secured the full values of 


dencies of that work. pur- 
provide reasonable stimulus toward 
the richest possible self-culture on 
the part of the individual teacher 
as the surest and only really sure 
means of vitalizing the teacher’s 
work in the class room. 


The society has wisely decided, 


| too, that a// who are interested in 


|education are eligible to member- 


ship. Those wishing to become 


members can do so by attending 
one of the sections and paying the 
fee, $1, to the Secretary of the Sec- 
tion, receiving a ticket of member- 
On the third Mon- 
day evening of each month the 


ship in return. 


society holds its regular general 
meeting in the auditorium of the 
new High School building. At 
each of these meetings a lecture 
will be given and will be open to 
The 
first meeting for the current year 


the public without charge. 


will be Monday evening, October 
15. The address will be by Dr. 
George E. Seymour, of the Normal 
and High School, his subject being, 
‘‘Natural Law in the 
World.”’ 


Economic 





The sections meet on the first 
and third Saturday of each month 
at the new High School building. 
Four of them, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
o8y, Ethics and Art (sub-section 


? 


at 9:30 a. m.; the others, 
Art (sub- 
The 


meets on 


A), 
History, Science and 
B.), at 10:45 a. m. 
Section 


section 
Kindergarten 
Wednesday afternoon at the Board 
rooms. 

The following is a summary of 
the work proposed for the various 
the 1894-95. 
announcements will be 


sections for year 
Special 
made from time to time in these 
columns, concerning the details of 
the work: 

PEDAGOGY. 


Leader, F. E. Cook. 


SECTION I, 

This 
Definition (nature, form and limits) 
the 
and Ethical basis of the same, its 


Section will consider the 


of Education, Psychological 
varieties and its history, including 
the lives of the great teachers. 
The tendency of the work this 
year, subject, of course, to modi- 
fication at the will of the Section, 
will be more towards a practical 
application of the principles of 
pedagogy, to actual school work, 
both in discipline and instruction, 
In addition to the foregoing it is 
proposed to devote the last two 
meetings of the Section to the con- 
sideration of methods and a graded 
course of reading for the young. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
Leader, E. H. Lona. 


SECTION II. 


The section in Psychology, if 
the members so desire. will begin 
the study of the subject from the 
The 
nervous system, its structure and 
functions, the relation of body to 


physiological standpoint. 





mind, the response of mind to 
external physical environment, the 
response of mind to social environ- 
ment, the so-called imitative facul- 
ty, the feelings and emotions, the 
intellect, the will. 

ETHICS. 
Leader, WILLIAM M. 
The will be 

devoted to the tracing of the evolu- 


SECTION IIT. 
3RYANT. 
course in ethics 
tion of the ethical aspect of con- 
sciousness. This will be presented 
in three phases, as follows : 

I. The first of these phases is 
that expressed in /#/erary and other 
art forms. ‘This part of the course 
will be restricted to earlier forms, 
especially to ethnic legends. 

II. The second phase is that in 
which ethical consciousness has 
attained sctentific formulation. The 
consideration of this phase will in- 
volve comparison of specifically 
Greek, Roman and Hebrew forms ; 
the comparison tending to show 
that these forms are mutually com- 
plimentary factors of modern or 
Christian ethical consciousness. 

III. The third phase is that in 
which ethical consciousness gives 
itself concrete expression in the 
form of zzstétutions. ‘The purpose 
here will be to show the organic 
the 
ethical 


character of institutions as 


necessary embodiment of 
consciousness, 
LITERATURE. 
Leader, F. Lours SOLDAN. 
[Greatly to the of the 
Society Dr. Soldan is compelled, 


SECTION IV. 
regret 


by pressure of work, to suspend his 
course on Literature for the present 
year. The Executive Committee 
are glad to be able to say that he 
hopes to resume this course next 


year. | 
HISTORY. 


Leader, GEORGE FE. SEYMouR. 


SECTION V. 


The work in this section will 
National 
tell the 


story of a nation’s progress from 


cover those features of 
and Social Life, which 
Barbarism to Civilization, viz : 

I, Itsindustrial growth. 

II. Its religious progress. 

III. The growth of its political 
institutions. 
IV. Its 

ment. 


educational advance- 


that 
in the focus of these several con- 


It will be our aim to show 


verging lines of national develop- 
ment is found that composite pro- 
duct known as civilization. 

The study in detail, of the life 
of some great people, typical of the 
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] 
growth of the race, is the plan of| 


historical study in this department | 
of inquiry. | 
SrcTIOn VI. SCIENCE. 
Leader, G. W. KRALL. 

This section will pursue a course 
of Studies of Nature, following the 
plan of an excellent book lately 
published. 

One part of the plan will be to 
have model lessons given by dif- 

of the 
will be 


ferent members section. , 
These 


partly to the Science of Common 


lessons devoted 


Objects, but more particularly to 





lessons on (1) plants, their leaves, 
flowers, fruits and seeds, and (2) 
to animal life. Miss Peabody, of Bugz 
the Normal School, will assist in FTL 
the work of this section. - 
Secrion VII. ART. | 

Sus Section (A.) History of | - —* 








1882. He then spent a year and 

|a half at the Dresden Polytechnic 
| | School, after which he received 
| the degree of M. S. from Washing- 
ton University in 1885. He worked 
in connection with Prof. Potter 
from 1884 to 1889, and has since 
| been doing consulting work. 
| Fifth Lieutenant William F. 
|Hancock, of the Fifth United 
| States Artillery, has been detailed 
| for four years as professor of mil- 
| litary science and tactics in Wash- 
\ington University. Lieutenant 
4| Hancock was graduated from West 
«4 | Point, July 1, 1879. He was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant in the 
Fifth Artillery June 13, 1883, and 
| First Lieutenant Octo.er 4, 1889. 
| Erastus Hopkins, A. B., Wil- 
liams’ College, 90, A. M., Wil- 
liams’ College, ’91; S. B., Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, °93, 
act as private assistant to Dr. San- 


rr ren os 
FCM DOR CER tomes 
FIRCHITECT. ¥ 








Art Periods, 9.30 a. m. | 
Leader WM. SCHUYLER. WASHINGTON, ON EUCLID AVE., 

Sus SECTION (B.) Art Centers, | GROVE AVENUES. 
Masters and Masterpieces, 10:45 
a. Mm. The meeting of the Pedagogical 
Leader, AMELIA C. FrucHTE. | Society at the High School build- 
The work in these sections will ing, last Saturday, was a very in- 
be (a) a study of the history of teresting one. The various sec- 
those periods which are especially tions were well organized, and 
the Outlined their plans of study and 
ana) discussion for the meetings which 
are to follow. 


productive in Art, examining 
ethnological, sociological 
political cause of this development | 


and the particular course which it) isc #. A. Whitmour was ap- 


followed, and (b) a study (illus- | pointed secretary of the section of 
trated when possible) of the great) psychology. This section decided 
Art Centers, of the great Masters, | to adopt for study during the next 
and the history, description and | few months An Introduction to the 
significance of the Masterpieces of Study of Philosophy, by Keyes. 

Art. | : 





—y——— 


| . . 
: : . Geo. E. Seymour, in his 
will include the! Prof. Geo. EK. Sey 


This course 
following periods and the repre- 


sentative masters and works of the! , 
\clear, concise and connected man- 


Hellenic, Hellenistic and} the topics to be taken up, 


| ner 
oys ats . a | ’ 

The Italian Renais- | way they became 
: . Tic Jic | ° . : 
sance, fron Nicolo da Pisano, (13th prominent in the history of the 


same. 
Roman Art. |showing the 


century) to the Decadence (17th) world. 


century); German Art ; The Span- 


ish School of the 17th century ;| The wisdom of the school board 


Art in the Netherlands, France|in deciding not to change Rock 


and England ; Artists of the pres- | Spring school to a colored school 


|is shown by the present enrollment 


ent time. 
Ske. VIII. KINDERGARTEN. |. . : : 
= Nii iaeir ds Cieitiae aa |is increasing daily. 
a nnet, SAR He, “6 eager ‘in one of the old historical districts 
The work of this Section will |of St. Louis, and is popular among 
consist of a study of Child-Nature | 4, 


This school is 


achers as well as patrons. 
based upon Froebel’s A/utler und | 


. ; 
Kose Lieder. | 
: ; : | 
Miss Josephine Jarvis’s transla- | 


Mr. Thomas M. Johnson, the 
. ' ' widely known American platonist, 
tion of this work is recommended | ¢o¢merly edltec of the. Bibliethiee 
for the use of those joining this | Platonica and The Platonist, is pro- 


Section. ijecting a series of lectures, cover- 
This Section will be especially | ing the philosophy of Plato, Aris- 
helpful to all primary teachers. | totle and Spinoza, to be delivered 


THIS ISA VIEW OF THE BENTON, KINGSHIGHWAY AND ST. LOUIS AVENUE. 
AND THE ADAMS, NORFOLK AND TOWER 


| the school buildings of St. Louis 
| are the pride of her citizens ; they 


| kindness of the architect, Mr. A. 


| ings in this number. 


|of over 370 pupils, and the number | 


| sign, and well ui 1 with all 
'address outlining the plan for the | _ ee 


istudy of history, gave in a very | 


ger. 

J. L. Van Ornum, B. C. E., ’88; 
and C. E., ’91, University of Wis- 
7 consin, will be Prof. Johnson’s 
assistant in civil engineering. He 
has been engaged in active rail- 
way, municipal and government 
engineering, and was from 1892 to 
1894 the chief topographer of the 
international boundary survey _be- 
tween the United States and 
Mexico. 





to St. Louis teachers. St. Louis 
promises to have a school of phil- 
osophy rivalling the famous one of 
Concord. 


Some of our readers outside of 
St. Louis seem to get the impres- 
sion, largely from reading the St. 
Louis dailies, that the St. Louis 
school buildings are old, rickety 
and somewhat anti-deluvian. We 
are glad to be able to inform them 
that such is not the case. In fact, 


William H. Boehn will act as 
assistant to Prof. Kinealy in 
mechanical engineering. He is a 
graduate of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, having received the de- 
gree of M. E. in 1891 and the 
master’s degree in 1892. He has 
since been in the employment of 
the Chickasaw Iron Works, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Orville L. Simmons, B. S., 
Purude University, ’93, is the new 
instructor in cryptogamic botany. 
During the past year Mr. Sim- 
mons has been taking a post-grad- 
uate course at Tuft’s College, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


are beautiful in architectural de- 
the modern conveniences for both 
teachers and pupils. Through the 


H. Kirchner, we are enabled to 
present views of a few of the build- 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. William S. Curtis has been ap- 


pointed to fill the vacancy at the 
Law School created by the death 
of Dr. Hammond. Mr. Curtis 
was graduated from Washington 
University in 1873 and from the 
Law School in 1876. He taught 
in Smith Academy for awhile, and 
has for the past ten years been 
practicing law in Omaha. 


New Professors and Instructors 
Added to the Faculty. 





“T-HERE was a fine array of 

students at the opening of 
the Washington last 
September. There have been quite 
a number of changes in the staff of 
instructors, as may be noted in 
the following list : 

H. August Hunicke, adjunct 
professor of applied chemistry. 
Prof. Hunicke is a graduate of 
Washington University, baving 
received the degree of KE. M. in 


University 





It is not the ‘‘knack’’ of doing 
thingsso much as adz/ity to do, that 
we need. Ability is permanent 
strength, ‘‘knack”’ is a quick van- 
ishing affair. 
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“ILL ASK YOU A RIDDLE.” 


“JCHE paper of the Christian Endeav- 

| orers, 7he Golden Rule, ina recent 
issue prints some very good riddles, 
many of which are new. 


of the best: 


Hlere are some 


Prove that a bee-hive is a bad potato. 
Answer: 
beholder is a_ spectater, a specked 
‘tater’ is a bad potato, 

Why 


most 


was Joseph Gillot one of the 
wicked and inconsistent of men? 
Answer: Because he made people steal 
(steel) 
right (write). 


pens, and then said they did 


To ope their trunks the trees are neVer 




















IRVING KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL.~—ST. Louis. 


Short Methods in Arith- 
metic. 


The Secret of Rapid Calculators. 


NE-THIRD memory, one-third 
() practice and one-third trick—that 
is the secret of most rapid calculators 
Yet there 


is a principle involved in all rapid cal- 


who figure before the public. 


culations, which is often important for 
every one to be familiarwith. Here are 
several of them: 

Curious and Useful Contractions.—To 
multiply any number of two figures by 
11. RULE.—Write the sum of the figures 
between them. 
Multiply 45 by 11. Ans. 495. 

Here 4 and 5 are 9, which write be- 
tween 4 and 5. 

To square any number of gs instan- 
taneously and without multiplying. 

RULE. 
one as there are gs in the given number, 
an 8, as many Us as gs, and a I. 

What is the square of 9999? 
Aus. 99980001. 
We 


the given number, so we write down 


EXPLANATION, have four gs in 
three gs, then an 8, then three Os, andar. 
To square any number ending in 5. 

RULE. 


number as it will then stand by the next 


| 
) 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Write down as many gs less | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Omit the 5 and multiply the 


highest number, and annex 25 to the 


product, 

What is the square of 75? Ams. 5625 
EXPLANATION. — We simply say, 7 

times 8 are 56, to which we annex 25. 


Rapid process of multiplying mixed 


numbers. —A valuable and useful rule 
for the accountant in the practical cal- 
culations in the counting-room. 

RuLE.—To the product of the whole 
number add half their sum plus \. 

What will 3% dozen eggs cost at 7% 
cts., per doz.? 

Here the sum of 7 and 3is1o,and 3% 


half this sum is 5, so we simply say 7} 
7 times three are 21 and 5 are 26, to 
which we add \. 

N. B. odd 


call it one less to make it even, and in 


If the sum be an 


such cases the fraction must be \. 

For multiplying any two numbers to- 
gether, each of which involves the same 
fraction. 

To the product of the whole numbers 
add the product of their sum by, either 
fraction, after which add the product of 
their fractions. 

What will 11% pounds of rice cost at 
9% cts a pound ? 

Here the sum of 9 and 11 is 20, 11¥ 
and three-fourths of this sum is 9% 
15, SO we simply say, 9 times 11 
are 99 and 15 are 114 to which we 
add the product of the fractions ,°;. 


9° 
11475 


How the cube root of any number 
may be given instantly. 

Say the cube given is 140,608, of which 
the root is 52. 
the units by heart, thus: 

Thecube of ris 1. 
The cube of 2is_ S$. 
The cube of 3 is 27. 
The cube of 4 is 64. 
The cube of 5 is 125. 
The cube of 6 is 216. 
The cube of 7 is 343. 
The cube of 8 is 512. 
The cube of g is 729. 

Now, as the thousands in the cube ex- 
125 and less than 216, the 
tens in the reply must be 5. For the 
second figure, or units, a curious trick 
comes in. 


ceed are 


The cube of 1, 4, 5,6 and 9 
end in the same figures, the cube of 2 is 
8; the cube of 3 ends in7, and reversely 
the cube of 8 ends in 2 and the cube of 
7 in 3. 


So when the questioner says 140,000 | 


(here you say to yourself 50) 608 you 
say out loud on the instant, 52. 

Take another, 39,304. The thousands 
exceed 27, therefore the root is thirty 
something. The last figure is 4; there- 


fore the root is 34.—National Educator. 





number | 


You know the cubes of | 


seen, 
How do they, then, get on their robes of 

yreen? 

Answer: They leave them out. 

Why is a little boy going down hill, 
with his hat on the back of his head and 
a bottle of mucilaye under his arm, like 
George Washington? 


Answer: Because 


he has his hat yet (hatchet). Of course 
bottle of mucilage to do with it?’? The 
answer to that is, ‘‘That is the sticker!”’ 

My first is company, my second avoids 
company, my third calls company, my 
whole amuses company. What am I? 
Answer: Co-nun-drum. 

What is the 
English language? 


longest word in 


Answer: Smiles; 
because between its first and last letters 
there is nothing less than a mile. 

When was paper currency first intro- 
duced? Answer: When the dove brought 
| the green-back to the ark. 

How did Henry the Eighth differ from 
other men as a suitor? Answer: He 
married his wives first and axed them 
afterwards, 

Why was Goliath surprised when he 
was struck by a stone? Answer: Be- 
cause such a thing never entered his 
head before. 


What is that which goes up the hill 
and down the hill, and spite of all yet 
standeth still? The road. 

Why was Orpheus a greater musician 
than Wagner? Because Orpheus made 


all the beasts of the fields laugh by his | 


music, but Wagner made only one 
lo(w)-hen-grin. P 

What are a lawyer's degrees of com- 
parison? It is hard to get on, harder to 
get honor, and hardest to get honest. 


Which are the cheapest features of 


the face? Answer: Two nostrils for a 
scent. 

| What is the brightest idea in the 
| world?) Answer: Your eye, dear, 


A bee-hive is a bee-holder, a} 


some one is sure to ask, ‘‘What has the | 


the | 


LITTELL'S 
LIVING AGE, 


. FOR. 





‘OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND 
| DECEMBER, 1894. 


AND... » 
A Whole Year’s Subscription to 


| See 


‘American Journal of Fducation 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. sm, 


The above offer is to all NEW subscribers to 
|THE LIVING AGE NOW remitting $8.00 in pay- 
| ment for the year 1895 Observe! THE LIVING 
AGE is a Weekly Magazine giving fifty-two num. 
bers of sixty-four pages each, or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand double-column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
~ ad large volumes filled with the ripest thought 
Oo 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 





and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled In 
Quality and Quantity by any other periodical, It 
presents in convenient form a compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature, Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
pleteness, and with a freshness, owing to its fre 
| quent issue, attempted by no other publication, 
/t ts therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events of intellectual 
| progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self 
| or one’s family general intelligence and literary 
| taste, 
| 


(()PINIONS OF THE PRESS, * 


| From American Journal of Education: 


| ‘Always full of the best literature the world 
roduces,” 
| “Grows more and more valuable every year,” 











From The Educational Courant, Louisville, Ky.: 
“Considering its size, it is the cheapest of lit- 
| erary periodicals, and no collection of ma. 
gazine literature is complete without this 

| foremost of eclectics.” 


| From The Advance, Chicago: 

“One may find here all that is worth his while 
to know of foreign literature in all its de- 

partments,”’ 

| From The Evangelist, New York: 


“Everything that interests the thought, feel- 
ing and taste of men, finds a place in its 
pages.” 


From Zhe Boston Transcript 


“It fills a niche in literature peculiarly its 
own. No well ordered and _ intell gent 
household should be without this publica- 
tion.” 


| ° ° ° 


Under what condition might handker- | 


chiefs be used in building a wall? An- 
swer: If they became brick (be cambric.) 
Three sons go to the west and settle 
|down, starting a cattle-ranch. 


When | 


A NEW SERIES, 
THE SIXTH, 


all is ready they send home to the| 


mother in the east to name their new 
|home. She in reply says, ‘‘Call it 
‘Focus.’ ’’ Why? Because it is where 


the sun’s rays meet (sons raise meat). 
Why is a lame dog like a sheet of 


writing-paper? A sheet of writing-paper | 
is an ink-lined plane; an inclined plane | 


is a slope-up; and what is a lame dog 
but a slow pup? 

My first is a peculiar kind of butter. 
My second is a peculiar kind of liquor 
(licker). My whole is a peculiar kind of 
charger. Answer: Ramrod, 

Why is life the greatest conundrum? 
Answer: We must all give it up. 

What is it that grows longer by being 
cut at both ends? Answer: A ditch. 

If Rider Haggard had been Lew Wal- 
lace, who would ‘‘She’’ have been? 
| Answer: She would have ‘‘Ben Hur.”’ 


was begun with the first number of its 200th 
VOLUME, January Ist, 1894, and to all NEW 

subscribers, desiring to have this series com- 
plete, the numbers for 


‘THE TWO YEARS, 
(1894 and 1895, 
soetpaid, on scceiptot <"" ONLY $40.00 


Subscribers may avail themselves of either of the 
above offers, 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 
AT $8.00 A YEAR, FREE OF POSTAGE. 
| Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with an- 


other or more than one other periodical will 
be sent on application, 


Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15¢. each. 


LITTELL & CO,, 


P. O. BOX, 5206, 


| BOSTON, MASS.... 
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Primary Department. 





Nature Lessons. 





OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 





THE primary object of Nature Lessons 
at this stage should be to take advant- 
age of the great fondness children have 
for observing living things, and espec- 
jally those forms which move ; to form 
strong habits of observation and reflec- 
tion. 

Encourage their desire to observe, and 
to tell what they have seen, by inviting 
them to bring to the school room such 
objects as have interested them. 

Make such objects the foundation of 
exercises which aim to fix correct habits 
of oral expression, and to develop con- 
versational powers. 

Make such objects also the founda- 
tion of exercises which aim to strength- 
en the powers of observation and of ra- 
tional reflection. 

Let a part of the “busy work”’ of the 
little ones be a dilligent search in the 
fields for objects for the next lesson. 
In these excursions stimulate the child- 
ren to observe the habits of animals, 
and make the narration of these observa- 
tions the basis of oral language lessons. 
But carefully avoid the tendency to fab- 
ricate tales for the occasion. These ex- 
ercises may be given system under some 
such heads as: 

1. Where animals live, as: (a) On 
the ground, (b) In the ground, (c) On 
plants, (d) In plants, (e) On animals, 
(f) In other animals, (g) On the water, 
(h) In the water, (i) In the air. 

2. Ways in which animals travel or 
move. 

3. How different animals eat. 

4. What different animals eat. 

5. How animals are clothed. 

6. Structures animals build. 

7. How animals fight and secure 
prey. 

8. Ways in which animals are useful 
to man. 

g. Ways in which animals are harm- 
ful to man. 

10. How animals care for their chil- 
dren. 

Ir. What 
comes, etc. 


animals do when winter 


Encourage children to observe the 
transformations of insects and of frogs, 
by helping them to ways of watching 
the changes in the school room, and by 
inducing them to do the same or similar 
work at home. 

This month study carefully the habits 
of the mouse; the black bird. 

Where will the flies go ? 

Where will the woodchucks spend the 
winter ? 

How do they live so long without eat- 
ing ? 

What other animals spend the winter 
in the same way ? 

Which birds leave us this month ? 

Where do they go? 

Are the days shorter or longer than 
last month ? 

How many kinds of winter apples can 
you name ? 





Have you seen Jack Frost yet ? 
What good does he do ? 
If you dig carefully about the roots of 
the tomato or the tobacco plants you 
will find some strange chysalides. Do 
you know what made them and what 
will come from them ? 
Have you watched any caterpillars 
spin their cocoons? 
Can you find a silk cocoon ? 
What bird is feasting on nuts this 
month ? 
What is the crow’s fall diet ? 
Where will the frogs spend the winter? 
Have you seen the thistle bird’s win- 
ter suit ? 
What color is it? 
What are the farmers doing now ? 
Are the brooks high or low ? 
What native fruits are ‘n the market? 
What foreign ones ? 
Where are sweet potatoes raised ? 
How do they grow ? 
Do they grow best in clay or sandy 
land ? 
What flowers can you find this month? 
What are the chipmunks doing ? 
Where will they spend the winter ? 
Have you ever seen their home ? 
Where will the red and grey squirrels 
stay ? 
What other of our four-footed friends 
lay by a winter store ? 
What color are the woodbine berries ? 
What has become of the caterpillars ? 
What fruits ripen this month ? 
What vegetables must be harvested 
now? 
Have you ever been at a husking 
party ? 
What about the red ear ? 
What color are the chestnut leaves ? 
What poisonous plant has very bright 
red leaves? 
Children should be carefully taught 
to distinguish the poison ivy and other 
poisonous plants. R. 





Arithmetic —Third Year. 


HALVES, THIRDS AND FOURTHS. 





1. kof 12is 





2. % of 12 is 
3. \ of 12 is —. 
4. % of 13 is —. 
Teach the pupils in reciting to say 64, 
not 6 and one over. 
¥ of 13 is 


Ce 
6. \ of 13 is —. 


7. % of lois —. 

8. \% of lois——. 

9. \ of 10 is —. 
10. \% of 11 is ——. 

11. One foot and one inch are 





inches. 

12. Mrs. Jones had thirteen eggs; 
she sold one dozen ; she then had 
egg. 

13. Henry earned g cents Monday, 





and 5 cents Friday. He then had —— 
cents. 
14. Mary has knit thirteen stockings. 


This makes — — pairs and ——. 





15. James pays 3 cents a bag for pop 
corn, and sells it at 5 cents a bag. On 








gains —— cents; on 5 bags he gains|eighths are equivalent, and that }, 3, 4 
—— cents. are also equivalent. 
16. Sixteen quarts are gallons. Have the eighths taken from the circle 
17. Three gallons are —— quarts. consecutively, and then have the chil- 


cl 





8. Seventeen quarts are 
and quarts. 


gallons dren take one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven eighths, and find how many 

This lesson can be continued almost eighths, must be added to each to com- 

indefinitely, and will furnish much plete the circle. 

busy seat work. R. 





Have the children take from the cir- 

ee cle one, two, and three fourths, and find 
Arithmetic—Fourth Year. the number of eighths that will be left. 
Also the number of eighths that must be 
added to one, two, and three fourths to 
complete the circle. 

Questions in addition and subtraction 
can be worked out by the children under 
the direction of the teacher. 

Have the children find how many 
times } must be taken to make }, 3, }, 3 


3) &» 








FOURTHS AND EIGHTHS. 


HAVE the children take a circle and 
cut it into halves, using the dark or 
strong line for that division, each half 
should be divided into halves by cut- 

ting through the 


middle line. Have 


%, # $ Or I circle, and into how many 

equal parts each must be divided to get }. 
Lines, slips of paper, and paper squares 

should also be divided into eighths. 

Clay spheres can also be divided into 

halves, fourths and eighths. 

Give name, If Ihave ¥% of a peach, how shall 


I cut it to get % of a peach 
Also give; 9, 


the parts counted, 
and have the chil- 
dren notice that the 








circle is now divided 


into four equal 
parts. 
for each part, and write it in words and 


figures on the blackboard. Mrs. Brown had § of a pie which 


she divided among her three children. 
What part of the pie did she give to each? 

3. If William earns 2 of a dollara 
day, how many days will it take him to 
earn a dollar? To earn half a dollar. 

2. Carl earned } of a dollar, and Ed- 
ward earned ¢ of one. Which 
the more? What part of a dollar did 
Carl earn more than Edward? 


the word guarter as meaning the same 
thing Have fourths put together to form 
a circle and call the children’s attention 
to the fact that it is no longer a whole 
Have the 
children tell how they would divide 
anything into fourths, using the circle 


circle, although equal to one. 


earned 
for illustration. They have now learned 


that in one circle there are four fourths. 


Have the circle divided into halves, and 5. If I have} of a melon, to how 


many children can I give } of a melon ? 


Have the children 6 Which would you rather have 2, 
notice that one circle, two halves and 4, or L of a pie? 


the number of fourths in one and two 
halves counted. 


four fourths are equivalent. 


7- Julia spelled 7 of her words right. 


Have fourths taken away from the what part did she spell wrong 


Kees! sieiaiilias ‘ se S| ¢ : 

circle enna ne and ead a _ 8. If I have } and } of a melon, how 
taught: 1— f= 4% 1-— ({°r3)= 4) many eighths have I ? 
1—3=1}1,1—4=a Have the children 


g. If James has { of an apple, to how 
many boys can he give } ? 

10. Edith had } of a dollar and her 
mother gave her a quarter. If she 
spends 3 of a dollar for a slate and 2 for 
a book, what part of a dollar will she 
have left ? 

Practical Lessons in 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


find what must be put with 3, } and } to 
complete the circle. 

Next have them find how many times 
1 must be taken to make }, } and j. 
Also into how many equal parts }, and 
4 must be divided to get }. Lines, slips 
of paper, paper squares, and oblongs Fractions, by 
should also be divided into fourths by 
the children. 





Until perfectly familiar with the sub- | 


ject, the children should use their -cir- INTEREST pupils in current 


events of importance, and help 
them to know something scienti- 
fically definite of the things with 
which they come in daily contact. 


cles when questions are given. 
EIGHTHS. 


Then 
Have 


Review halves and fourths. 
have each fourth cut into halves. 
the number of equal parts counted, and 
give name for each and write it in 





UsE any worthy influence you 
can command to instill into the 
minds of the children an aversion 


to the use of alcohol and narcotics. 
| 


words and figures 
on the _ black- 
board. Havethe 


eighths formed 





into a circle, and 





have this divided — 





FOR FIFTY YEARS! 
MRS. WINSLOW'S | 
»SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by millions of mothers for their 
» children while Teething for over Fifty Years. 
» It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
: all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
J 
» 


into halves and > 
the 
eighths found in one and two halves. 3 

Have the circles divided into fourths, 
and children find how many eighths 





number of 


are in one, two, three and four fourths. 


Have children notice that one circle, remedy for diarrhea. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





1 bag he gains —— cents; on 3 bags he 








two halves, four fourths, and eight 
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Grammar Grades. 


A GRAMMAR TEST. 





| 3. Cost 36c; selling price goc. Gain 
| per cent? 
4. Cost $24; gain 10 per cent. Sell- 
ing price? 
HE following test was given to six 
Wisconsin institutes for graded 
school teachers. Of the 186 papers there 
the 
average standing was 63 percent. Let’s 
try it. Superintendents, test your teach- 


5. Selling price 70c; loss 75 per cent. 
Cost? 

6. Buying price 7oc; loss 75 per cent. 
were but six perfect ones, and Selling price? 

7. Cost $20; selling price $29. Gain 


per cent? 





ers; teachers, test your pupils. é : : ‘ ke 
Z 8. Cost $20; selling price $290. Gain 


Fill each blank in the following 

sentences with one of these words: | Pet cent? 

“he,” “she,” “him,” ‘her,’ “I,” “‘me.’’| 9. Cost $20; selling price $20.90. 
1. She says that you and — may go. | Gain per cent? 
2. Let not him boast that put his | 10. Cost $20; selling price $20.09. 


armor on, but that takes it off. 
3. It makes no difference to either you | 


Gain per cent? 


11. Selling price $300; loss $100. Loss 
af 28 | per cent? 
7 . > » , n nc _ ‘ . <2 
that cometh to me I willinn >| 12, Selling price $175; cost $150. Gain 





4. 
wise cast out. 
5. Who ate the orange? 
6 You and — 
the affair. 
7. If I were —— I would resist. 


8. Was it — 


It was ——. | per cent? | ' 
- and —will manage) 'S- Cost $300; gain $100. Gain per 
| cent. 
| 14. Selling price $375; gain 25 
Profit? 


15. Cost $36.50; selling price $25.50. 


per 
that I saw? No, it was | cent. 





g. Will you let Mary and £0 | Loss per cent? 
home? 16. Selling price $33.95; loss 3 per | 
10. When you saw Rd WE] ot ont? 
were walking. 17. Cost $75.00; loss 5% per cent. 
11. May and —- read the letter? | . 2°. 
: Selling price? 
12. She wants and to be te : 
18. Selling price $20.16; gain 5 per 
prompt. 


. . . ‘a 8 -¢ >? 
13. Oh, no, my child, ’twas not in war. cent. Cost: 








And that kills a single man 1g. Selling price $64; profit $16. Gain 
His neighbors all abhor. per cent? 
14 Look at Lucy and —y,; we are 20. Cost $37.50; selling $42. Gain per 
running. cent? 
15. If you will let George and sit 21. Selling price $26.88; loss 6% per 
together we will be quiet. _|eent. Loss? 
iG. ‘It ie weither apd saute 22. Cost $24; gain 1 percent. Selling 
wanted. ah 
7: —that overcometh will I make | P™°* ae ; : 
a pillar in the temple. | 23. Selling price $41.16. gain 5 per 


See ‘ . o Pee ee Ant? 
Fill the following with ‘‘we,’’ ‘‘us, jcent, Cost! 


“they,”’ “them.” 24. Selling price $29.83; loss 5 percent. 


18. That is wholesome doctrine for | Loss? 


- Americans. 25. Cost $19.50; loss 6 per cent. Sell- 
1g. It is not —— but —— whom we| ing price? ; 
seek to please. ANSWERS. 
20. Did you say that —— or —— were | I, [1 1-9 percent. 2, 10 percent. 3, 
chosen. P 


|} Il I-gpercent. 4, $26.40. 5, $2.80. 6. 


21. She told Helen and boys to | 


| 
| 
: | 87\gc. 
speak plainly. | 
| 


7, 45 per cent. 
2 9, 44 per cent. 
22. Let none touch it but —— who are 


II, 25 per cent. 12, 16% percent. 13, 


clean. 5 | 
133% per cent. 14, $75. 15, 21 67-73] 
23. It was —— whom you saw. i 2 | 
: Z .,| per cent. 16, $35. 17, $71.34. 18, | 
24. Could it have been —— who did|, : 

. | $19.20. 19, 3343 per cent 20, I2 per| 

the mischief? i cS 
cent. 21, $1.92. 22, $24.24. 23, $39.20. 


25. Whom did she call? —— girls. 
Fill the 


” 


24, $1 -57° 


25, $18.33. 
following with ‘‘who,’’ or , 





‘‘whom. 


BIOGRAPHICAL OUTLINES. 


| For the History Class. 


26. He knew not —— they were. 
27. He married a French lady 


they say is very witty. 








28. —— do men say that I am? I 

29. I see the man is to make the | MAGELLAN. 
- ~ | - . 
speech. aon | 4. Nationality. 

30. is it that you wish to see? 


| 2, Time in which he lived. 





31. He is not the man I supposed 


3. In whose service engaged while ex- 


he was. ploring the New World. 
. 1c ag? . 
32. —— do you wish to see? a 4. Voyages. 
33. She is a lady —— I know will in- 


5. When made. 
6 Results. 
Straits of Magellan. 


terest you. 





in Profit and Loss. ; ‘ 
Problems m : Naming the Pacific Ocean. 





} 
} 
| 
oo | 
| 
} 
| 


1. Bought for $36; sold for $40. Gain} Rank as an explorer. 


per cent? | Death—where—how. 
2. Bought for $40; sold for $36. Loss | First circumnavigation of the globe 
per cent? | by one of his ships, 


8, 1,350 per cent. 
10, 9-20 or .45 per cent. 


| ai. 
DE SOTO. 
Nationality. 

Time in which he lived. 

Short account of expedition with 
Pizarro. 

Voyage of discovery. 

Objects of voyage. 

Success. 

Discovery of Mississippi river. 

Death and burial. 

Return of his followers. 

tie 
RALEIGH. 

Nationality. 

Time in which he lived. 

During whose reign. 

Serv ices. 

I. Two vessels sent out for explora 
tions. Explorations on coasts of the 
Carolinas and Virginia. 

Name of country, Virginia. Why? 

II. First attempt to settle the Caro- 
|linas. Results. 

III. Second attempt to settle the Caro 
jlinas. Results. 
His death. 
IV. 

JOHN SMITH.—KEarly Life. 
Birth, time and place. 
Nationality. 
Education, 
\dventures of youth. 
MANHOOD. 

First voyage to America. When made, 
Explorations on the coast of Virginia. 
Founding a Virginia colony—James- 
| town. 


London company. First charter. 


Government of colony—two councils 
| governor. 

| John Smith as governor. 

Standing among the colonies. 
Prosperity of the colony under him. 
His explorations. 


Narrow escapes. 


| Friendship of the Indians while 
Smith remained. 

The second charter. 

Smith's return to England. Cause. 


Result 
Change of government. 
SMITH’'S SECOND VOYAGE. 
Third charter. 
Introduction of slavery. 
| Indians—wars—results. 
| 
| 


Virginia made a royal province. 
Death of Smith. When. Where. 

| Injustice of England towards Virginia. 
| Navigation acts. 

+e 


Physiology. 





HE work in physiology for Novem- 
the Course of 
| Study, takes up the subject of digestion. 


| 


ber, as outlined in 


| This is a very important subject because 
| upon it hangs the very essence of health 
| and, therefore, happiness 


I,—Foop. 


| Lead pupils to state why we eat, where | 


the food is first received, what process 
it undergoes there, and by what means 
this is 


accomplished. Why is more 


than one kind of food Why 
cooked. 


| well cooked, etc, 


necessary. 
food is 


| uses of the stomach 


| soften and mix food. 


Importance of being | 


IIl.—TEETH. 


1. Location. 2. Covering. 3. Kinds, 


Incisors, bicuspids, molars, canines, 
Give form and use of each kind and tell 
| where situated. 

Give the care of the teeth as follows: 
Keep clean (manner of cleaning); do 
not pick teeth with hard substances; do 
not crack nuts with the teeth, (show 
why). 

III.—TONGUE. 
1. Location. 2. 


Uses. Do we taste 


with the tongue? Why does the doctor 
look at the tongue? 

IV. 

lead pupils to state the effect of chew- 

the 


comes and what it is called. 


SALIVA. 


ing and discover whence moisture 
Give care 
of sacs. Do not chew gum; do not chew 
Teach that 


the saliva is wasted; that in chewing 


tobacco. in chewing gum 

tobacco the saliva is poisoned, (show 

why it should not be wasted or poisoned). 
V.—STOMACH, 

1. Location. 2. Uses. 3. Care. Give 

to receive food; to 

Name the 


Give care of stomach: 


fluids 
of the stomach. 
(a) Time of taking food— stated times; 
do not eat between meals. (b) Manner 
of eating; eat slowly; masticate thor- 
oughly; do not drink while eating. (c) 
Quantity of food—do not eat too much; 
satisfied. (d) 


not take 


stop eating before fully 
of food; do 


very hot nor very cold. 


Condition food 


The following are the principal: 

{ Mastication, 

| Insalivation. 

! Deglutition. 
Chimification. 
Chylification. 
Absorption. 


Steps of Digestion. 


The following ‘Story of a Biscuit’ as 
used in one of the Missouri institutes 
gives the process of digestion in regular 
order : 

E. 2% that is, 
and mixed with the saliva, 


is masticated, chewed 
2. By the action of the muscles of the 
|pharynx and cesophagus it is forced 
| into the stomach. 
| 3. In the stomach it is acted upon by 
| the gastric juice and most of it digested. 
| 4. It is forced through the pylorus in- 
| to the small intestines. 
| 5. Here itis absorbed principally by 
| the blood vessels of the villi. 
| 6. The small veins now carry it into 
| the portal vein, which empties it into 
| the liver from below. 
| 7. It passes out of the liver and is 
| carried by the large vein into the heart. 
%. It is then carried with the blood to 
the lungs and returned as red blood. 
g. It is pumped by the heart to all 
| parts of the body. 
10. It is the 
tissues, carrying nourishment wherever 


assimilated by various 
| needed, 


| Much useful information will be ob- 
| tained by searching text books to answer 
| search questions like the following: 
| 1. Why are raw ham and raw sausages 
dangerous? 

2. What mineral do we eat that is 
| poison to fowls? 
<. What part of the bloed and of the 


| body is water? 
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4. What service do plants render to| 


animals? 
5. In what months are oysters best? 
6. What is the 
and India? 


chief food in China 


7. What vegetable stands first in use- 
fulness? 

8. If compelled to live on a single 
article of diet, which would be the best. 

g. What does the word parotid mean? 

10. What is the ¢horacic duct? 

11. What is the only part of the body 
that does not contain salt? 

12. What amount of meat can an Ks- 
quimau eat in a day? 

13. Why are our teeth not all of the 


saine shape? 


14 How much saliva is poured into | 


the mouth of an adult each day. 

15. What is the length and diameter 
of the stomach of an adult? 

16. How was the time required for 
various kinds of food to digest 
tained? 

17. What is the weight of the liver. 

18. What quantity of bile is 
each day? 
fluids are 


19. How many 


digesting the food, and what quantity 
of them are secreted in a day? 

20. How many villi are there in 
human body? 

21. How large is the thoracic duct? 

22. What amount of water does the 
body need each day?. 

23. What is the diameter and length 
of the intestines? 

24. How many teethin the first set? 
In the second set? 

25 How long is the cesophagus? 

26. Why is vomiting more easily in- 


duced in infants than in adults. 


ANSWERS TO TEN OF ABOVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Raw ham and raw sausages are 


dangerous because they often contain a 
little 


causes a severe disease in those who eat 


ascer- | 


secreted | 


used in| 


the | 


worm, called the ¢7?china, which | 


i T 


7. No vegetable is used more generally 
| in the civilized world than the potato. 
| It is a native of North America, and was 

introduced into Europe three hundred 


Since that time 


Adjectives. 


MANY schools will be studying the | 


|adjective during November. The fol- 


| years ago. it has be- 


than we have been able to find in any 


come the chief food of great numbers of | 
of the grammars: 


{ ( Def 
| Qual-} Ordinary 
ifying } | Proper 


Def. (Verbal 


Ordinary 
Kinds } Lim- } Possessives ¢ C Sardinal 
oO 


| iting Numerals 


people. No other vegetable is so light | 
Smith, ( 
8. If compelled to live on a single | 


article of diet, milk would be the best, 


and delicate. 


because it contains every one of the rdinal 
. | Multiplicative 
different classes of food-stuffs, and is ( 
. 4 Menderes § Comparable 
usually easy of digestion. A/7//s. ature | Incomparable 
1" ‘ ° Positive 
lhe word parotid means ‘‘near the | 4) Forms of Sc Comparative 
| = | Comparison ) S lati 
ear 9 Mills z ( uper ative S , ae 
A = Subje 
rhe lacteals that are in the center | a Bb ea 5 Object 
=| Bien? To limit nouns ) Complement 
| of the villi unite to make a large vessel, | 4 “**'; To represent nouns } Idea word, in 
c eDES mg | a second class 
called the thoracic duct. This duct is { ( element. 


( Original words 
| Nouns 

J Pronouns 

) Verbs 

| Aaverbs 

| Relation words 


,as large as an ordinary slate pencil, it 





lies in front of the spinal column and | | Sources 
|ends by emptying into the 


just beneath the collar bone.— 


large vein 
-Stowell. 
Have the pupils search for the others, 
Get them to see they are studying the 
| subject and not a book.—2R. | R. 


oa or 


LITERARY NOTES. 


| Use of an adjective for adverb 
| Errors to ) Use of wrong comparative 
be avoided } Use ot wrong adjective 

l Use of redundant adjectives 


— 
at 


Spelling—Seventh Year. 


of study 








THE 


Says: 


for November | CURRENT HISTORY. 
“Define word, simple word, com- | 


pound werd. 


course 


To our readers who are too busy to 
Give many examples: |spend the time required for sifting out 
Study the use of the hyphen in com-|the facts bearing on all the important 
pound words. Pronunciation and dia-| questions of the day, and who wish to 
|critical markings of words often mis-| have at their fingers’ ends a convenient 
| pronounced.,”’ handbook by which they can post them- 
| selves at a moment’s notice on any sub- 


|ject engaging the world’s attention— 


The following will sug- 
| gest others : 
| breeches 

| brooch 


bronchitis 
business 


1 | political, social, diplomatic, scientific, 
| Fg _ | literary or religious—we can recommend 
| calliope Ms 7 : ; 
| : e . “TTR- 

canine carat no more useful publication than CuR 

cordia carmine RENT History. Every three months it 
| carotid —— comes from the press brimful of informa- 
| cassave satal ps . . 4 

Ipocrwnaing cotespa tion on every conceivable topic one is 
| caterer celluloid ’ 


omihate chamois likely to be reading or talking about. 
| best to arrange them alphabetically or | there through the book, but cas gathered 
|in lists according to the meaning of | together and presented = such a 
| some principal part of the word. This | W@y 4S to show their relation to one 
| nevette study analysis and meaning of | #nother. The book follows a uniform 
| words containing “graphy,’’ meaning | Plan of arrangement, so that the 
|reader knows just where to turn 


} ; sc 
| In studying about words it is always | The facts are not scattered here and 
| 





them. ‘he /richina is killed by thor- | 4 writing. 
| 1. Geography the earth— 
graphy, to write. A written descrip- 


tion of the earth. 


ough cooking.—Smith, ~ Geo, 
The 


is salt. 


| 
only mineral we eat by itself | 
It is a great hardship to be de- Ee Autograph—Auto, 


prived of it. It helps digestion, and is 


write, i. e., name, 
very necessary to the body, Some ani-| 3. Biography — Bios, life — graphy ; 
mals need it as much as men. The} to write of life. 


| 


cattle on the western plains will goa| 4. beautiful—| 


beautiful writing. 


Caligraphy—Kilo, 


long distance to find a salt spring. It| graph ; 


is poisonous to fowls.—Smith. 5. Lithography—Lithos, a stone—| 

3. When we remember that about graphy ; a writing or taking im-| 
eight-tenths of the blood is water, and pressions from stone. 
that about seven-tenths of the whole & Oeingeeny Cres, comet 


graphy ; correct writing of words. 
7. Stenography — Stenos, 
graphy; 


body is water, and that we are losing 


narrow— 


~ 


water constantly through the lungs and the art of writing short- 


the skin, and the kidneys, we can see hand. 
why it is necessary to us. We can 8. Telegraphy—Tele, at a distance— 
bear to go without food better than to be graphy ; to write by sound at a dis- | 
deprived of water.—Sm7th. tance. 

4. One great business of plants is to; 9%- Topography —Topos, a _ place— 
take air and minerals into themselves, graphy ; to write a description of a 





and make them into food for animals. place. 
Smith. 


5. It is a good rule to eat oysters only 


10. Typography ~A writing with type, 
| i. e., printing. 
vines 

in the months that have | 

Smith. 


6. Many millions of the human family 


an 7 in them,.— and address to 


Soap Mfg. Co., Philada., Pa., 


SEND your full name 
Dobbins’ 
live on is the 
China, 


rice. It chief food in| coupon worth several dollars, if used by 
India and some other countries. | you to its full advantage. Don't delay. 





Smith. 


This is worthy attention. 





| 
self—graph, to} 


by return mail, and get /ree of all cost, a| 


|to find a full treatment of any subject 
| he wishes to study. The back numbers 
|to date cover the history of the world 
for the past four years and a half. 

| The present number (2d quarter, 1894) 
| contains 224 pages, is beautifully illus- 
|trated from original photographs, and 
|deals with hundreds of topics in all 
| parts of the world, prominent among 
| which we note the 
the United States Canada, the 
Pullman boycott, the great Coal and 
Railroad strikes in the United States, 


tariff question in 
and 


| Coxeyism, the assassination of M. Car- 
| not and the development of Anarchism 
land Socialism, the Korean imbroglio, 
| the work of the 53d Congress, Canadian 
laffairs, the Crisis in 
political 
| crisis in Denmark, S$ 


Newfoundland, 
Europe, the 
ervia, and Bulgaria; 
| and the final settlement of the Hawaiian 


movements in 


| question. Published by Garretson, Cox 
| & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. $1.50 a year; single 


numbers 40 cents; sample copies, 25 


cents; specimen pages sent on applica- 


| tion. 





| “Tair Studies from Mother Goose,’ 
by the author of Preston Papers, is 
| made up of judicious directions for the 
preparation of wax works, pantomines 


and illustrated lectures from Mother 


| Goose Melodies. It will afford fun for 
winter evenings. Preston Papers Pub. 


Co., 37 West 1oth St., New York. 


| es 
| S. C. Griccs & Co. announce for 
lowing logical outline is more complete | early publication an authorized trans- 


| lation, by Elias J. MacEwan, M. A., of 
| Dr. Gustav Freytag’s great work, “The 
| Technique of the Drama.” It is an 
| historical and philosophical exposition 
| of dramatic composition and art, stating 
jthe general principles governing the 
| structure of plays, the creation of char- 
|acters, and the rules of acting. Dr. 
| Freytag ranks among “the first of living 
| playwrights and novelists, and no book 
extant has the general respect of schol- 
ars as authority on the subject as his 


“‘Technique’’ possesses. 


THE same house will publish shortly 
a story by the artist, 





Mary H. Ford, au- 
thor of ‘‘Which Wins?” entitled ‘‘Otto’s 
Inspiration,’’ which traces the workings 
of the force of heredity along artistic 
and moral lines. 

THE August number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine, from the cover of the 
first page to the concluding paragraph 
in the ‘‘Editor’s Table,’’ it seems to us, 
is about as near a ‘“‘model’’ as has yet 
been reached in the magazine world. 
In matter, illustration and variety of 
topics, it could not well be improved 
upon. We wish our teachers would put 
the New England Magazine into all the 
schools, libraries and reading circles. 
If the well-to-do New England people 
would subscribe for a few copies, and 
circulate them among the growing towns 
of the West and South, it would serve 
a most beneficent purpose in counter- 
acting the reading of pernicious litera- 
ture. 


TWO PREMIUM BOOKS ON EDUCATION 
ISSUED SEPT. 10, 1894. 

‘‘How shall we order the child?’’ is the 
great problem of parents and teachers. 
The American Sunday-school Union of- 
fered $1,000 in two premiums, $600 for 
the best book and $400 for the next best, 
written for the society, on the ‘‘Chris- 
tian Nurture and Education of Youth 
for the Twentieth Century.’’ The pre- 
mium of $600 was awarded to the manu- 
script entitled ‘A New Life in Educa- 
tion.;’? The second premium of 400 
was awarded to the manuscript entitled 
‘How John and I Brought Up the 
Child. By John’s Wife.’’ After the 
awards were made the names of the 
writers of the two prize books were 
found to be Fletcher Durell, Ph.D., of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell, 
California. 


of Pasadena, 
The books are one in 
but diverse in method. The first is a 
broad and scholarly discussion of the 
principles of education. The other is a 
portrayal of how the actual problem of 
bringing up the child was wrought out 
in a Christian The American 
Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia and 
New York. 


aim, 


home. 


DR. LAURENS EROS, 
OCULIST AND AuRisT. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING, 
ST. Louis. 


OFFICE Hours: 
11 A.M. 105 P.M. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


BUSINESS. 


“WANTED.—A young man of agreeable 
presence, and desirous of getting mar- 
ried, would like to make the acquaint- 
ance of an aged and experience gentle- 
man who could dissuade him from tak- 
ing the fatal step.” 
The 


above in one of the leading daily papers 


young man who advertised as 


evidently believed in advertising. Well, 


so do we. Last month we offered as 


premiums to every subscriber at $1.00 


’ 


their choice of “Brown’s Examiner,’ 


“The Preston Papers,’’ “Snap Shots”’ or 


‘‘Kvangeline.’’ A great many accepted 
the offer and secured one of these valu- 
No? 
tended to, perhaps, but just neglected 
it. 


Here 


able books. Did you? You in- 
Well, you can still get the books. 


is our offer this month. If you 
will show your Journal to some teacher 
who does not take it and get him or her 
to subscribe at $1.00, we will give you 
your choice of these books for your 
trouble. If you get two subscribers you 


get two books, and so on. 


Dip you ever want to know how to 
spell or pronounce a word when you 
were far removed from the unabridged 
dictionary? Well, if so, you have our 
Read 
little 


” 


use. 


sympathy. our advertisement 


of the “Dictionary for every 


day Our proof-reader says it 
the The 


foreman of the press-room became so 


is best he has ever seen. 
enthusiastic just from seeing the cut 
that he sent down to the office for one. 
Read 


You want it! You can have it! 


the advertisement and act now. 


LOOK over our advertising pages care- 
fully. There are some 12 to 15 things 
you can get for a postal card. You need 
their catalogues, send for them and be 
sure to mention this journal, for you 
know it helps BUSINESS. 

WE desire to call your attention to the 
advertisement of School Music by S.C 
Hanson. His merry melodies and merry 
songs have brought sunshine and joy 
into school Why not 


many rooms. 


have them in yours ? 


IF you are teaching history and civil 
government it will pay you to read the 
advertisement of G. D. Free, of Church 
Hill, Ky. His book takes up the sub- 
ject by questions and answers and is 
very convenient, especially for reviews. 


Mr. S. C. GRIGGS, who, by the way, 
is one of the oldest and most reliable 
publishers in the United States, has 
a column advertisement in this issue. 
Read it carefully and send for his 16 page 
catalogue. It will interest you. 

A. FLANAGAN, of Chicago, has a little 
talk about ‘‘Singing Cheerful Songs”’ 
in this issue. Of course you have sing- 
ing in your school, and perhaps you 
need song books. He can supply you 

that line. 
teacher ought to have 
“Helps for Teachers.’’ 
95 pages. 


with anything in Every 
his catalogue of 
It is a book of 


Send tor it. 





BOOK REVIEW. 


“WitH the Wild Flowers,’’ 
Pussy-willow to Thistle-down. A rural 
chronicle of our flower friends and foes, 
describing them under their familiar 
English names. By E. M. Hardinge. 
16 mo., cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. 
This little volume will delight the lovers 
of wild flowers. 


from 


It is bright, instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 


“SNAP SHOTS,’’? with An Old Maid’s 
Kodak. Snap Shot Publishing Co., 37 
West Tenth Street, New York. 
$1.00 


Price, 
This bright, new book is really 
a tonic for teachers. While attending 
teachers’ institutes I was often asked if I 
had read Snap Shots. I can now say yes 
and I enjoy it hugely. It teaches many 
good lessons in such an interesting and 
entertaining manner that you 
help but get the thought. Teachers 
should get, read it and enjoy it. 


cannot 


NATURE Stories for Young Readers, 
Animal Life, by Florence Bass. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, pp. 172. Price, 
35 cents. This is a very attractive and 
interesting book for the young, and one 
that will receive a hearty welcome from 
all those teachers who 
Nature Study. The boy or girl who 
reads this book will surely become 
close observers of the animal life around 
them and thus be led to study nature 
everywhere, Splendid to use as a sup- 
plemental reader, or from which to 
read short selections to the school. 


have classes in 


SHELDON’sS Primary Language Les- 
sons, Sheldon & Co., Chicago. This 
book is well graded and provides suffi- 
cient material for three years study. 
In addition to inductive oral work 
many lessons are given in written com- 
positions, based upon pictures, outlines 
and selections from standard literature. 
The information lessous on plant and 
animal life and lessons on better writ- 
ing are splendid features. With this 
book in the hands of the pupils, even 
the d0ys will take an interest in Lan- 
guage Lessons. 


ROBERTS’ Rules of Order for Delibera- 
tive Assemblies. Pocket price, 
postage paid, 75 cents. Published by 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. This is 
the most compact and convenient little 
book on Parliamentary Law we have 
yet seen. It has a table which will aid 
a chairman to decide 200 questions of 
importance without turning a leaf. It 
is well adapted to the use of literary 
and other societies connected with 
Universities, Colleges, Academies, and 
High Schools. It has been adopted as 
a text book in numerous colleges and 
academies, and is used as a guide in 
the transaction of business by public 
assemblies and organizations of every 


size, 


PRES. ALFRED HoLBrRook, of the 
Lebanon, O., Normal University, has in 
preparation a ‘‘Pedagogical Psychology”’ 
which will unite, in a practical way, 
these two subjects so that the youngest 


prehend and apply them. 


and oldest teachers will be able to com_ | 


Dr. R. HEBER HOLBROOK, Vice-Pres- 


ident of the Normal at 
Lebanon, O., is preparing a work on the 
“First 


Education.’’ 


University 


Principles of the Science of 
It is the outgrowth of his 
lectures at Teachers’ Institutes through- 
out the United States during the last 
twenty years. 


—_ — —. ge—_—__—_———— 


What Some of Our Readers Say. 


I RECEIVE the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION regularly and appreciate it 
very highly. 

J. R. PRESTON, State Supt., 
Jackson, Miss. 

Your Journal is growing more helpful 
and improving every month. 

T. P. DooLING, Co. Supt., 
Madison Co., III. 


I SEND you the names of the teachers 
of 


ought to take your school journal. I 


this county. Every one of them 
read it with interest and benefit every 
W. C. WEST, 


Commissioner of Christian Co., Mo. 


month. 


I APPRECIATE your paper very much, 
It is a wide-awake educator. 
THos. W. SMITH, 
Co. School Com., Peggy, Mo. 


I SEND you a complete list of the 
teachers of Howard County and hope 


that many of them will subscribe to 


your valuable paper. 
W. D. SETTLE, 
School Com. of Howard Co., Mo. 


Home-Seekers’ Excursions. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
railway is now selling excursion tickets 
for home-seekers to points in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky,Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana at one fare 
for the round trip. The dates of these 
excursions are November 6th and De- 
cember 4th. Tickets will be good for 
twenty days. Liberal stop-over privi- 
leges will be granted on all tickets. 
For rates and further information, apply 
to agents B. & O.S. W. R’y, or address 
G. M. TAyLor, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 105 N. 
3roadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. M. CHESBROUGH, 
General Passenger Agent 


Headache 
FREE. 


name and nature. Every teacher should | 


get a copy. 


$100 REWARD. $100 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only. positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitutionand assisting nature 
in doing its work. The proprietors haveso much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of Testimonials. 

Address—F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
xFSold by all Druggists, 75c. 


> S ME-CRIM-INE 
4—~| (ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
: a> the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
: fect relief, and permanent cure 
. for all forms of HEADACHE and 
a NEURALGIA. 


Sent on mention of this paper 


Cured | 


| 





Sold by all Druggists, 60c. PER BOX. | 


; The Dr, Whitehall Med Co. $. Bend, 1nd. | 


Oct. 1 Yr 


WANTED 


Latin and Greek; three Mathematics; 
| Science; four Vocal; five Piano; three Art; 
Book-keeping; three Assistants; six Primary; 
two Elocution; four German and French; two 
Kindergarten; one Governess. Address with 
stamp, CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

| Brownsville, Tenn. 


Teachers, Three Principals, 


one 
two 


two College Presidents; two | 





W. 5. BELL, 


LIVE ST. 


HAS FOR BALE THE FOLLOWING BY 


lochs <P 
(yx) 269 


814 0 
| 


Wo. M. Bryant, M.A, LL D, 


1. The World-Energy and its Solf- 
Conservation, . . . . . $2 
The Work will prove suggest- 
ive to every modern student 
of philosophy 
Edinburg Scotsman, 
Mr. Bryant maintains his the 
sis with yreat acumen and 
grasp of his theme, 
Philadelphia America’. 


I. Philosophy of Landscapo Paint- 
iag, . « cee . 


oS 


c-) 
9, 


CX Kil 
{-) @e 26 
<j Vans 


Paps 





0, 
Las) 
Pan", 


0, 





One cf the great authorities 
on the subject, 
S. J. BLACK, IN Zhe Open Court. 
III, Goethe as a Reprosentativo of 
the Modern Art-Spirit, . . 0 26 
IV. Historical Prosuppositions and 
Foroshadowings of Danto’s 
“Divine Comedy,” . . . 
(Reprinted from the Andove» 
eUICU, ) 


SD, 


ISN [SAN 





o> 
Sas 
80 





OD, 
{-yex-) 


) 
cD 


016 


ma) 
9, 


i 
©, 


SD, LN Sh KAS SAN 
GOOoES 


V. Eternity; a Thread in the 
Weaving of a Life, . 

Clear, devout 
exposition. 





and profound 


. Y. Evangelist, 
Syllabus of Psychology, . 
2d edition, 
A Syllabus of Ethics, 
Ethics and the Now Education, 
In this address are two studies 
of masterly power and re- 
markable in‘ erest. 
Boston Home Journal. 


v1. 0 26 


Vil. 
VIII. 


0 25 
0 25 
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A Liserat Discount TO 
TEACHERS OF THE CiTy. 


Ww. S. BELL, 
614 OLIVE ST. .. 


(-y 
) 


cb 
1s 
329, 


oes BETWEEN 


St. Louis 


Memphis 
Cairo Short Line 


AND 


illinois Central R.R., 


Have inaugurated a double daily setvice be- 
tween the two cities as per the following sched- 
ules. 

BOUND. 

..7.40 a, m. 

« ovelSls Dm. 

.m. 

m, 


SOUTH 

Oh. Bemis. caccec ses 

Cairo pee 

PUIEOM » 00 cseess : 

Memphis... ..ccc..... 
NORTH 

St. Louis.... 

A eee 

Lv. Fulton... ccccccce 

Lv. Memphis... 


Lv. 
Lv. 
Lv. 
Ar. 


7.30 p. 
12.50 a. 
3.00 a. 
7-55 a. 


- ™m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
. mm, 


6.45 p. m. 
1.45 p. 
11.55 a. 
7.00 a. 


Ar. 
v 


m. 
m. 


Through Coaches, New Vestibuled Sleepers 
lighted by gas of latest design. No ferry trans- 
fers, Shortest, Quickest, and only route running 
two daily trains every day in the year, between 
St. Louis and Memphis, also two daily trains 
between St. Louis and New Orleans in 24 Hours, 
12 Hours ahead of all other lines 

Ticket office, 217 North 
Union Depot, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fourth Street and 


The Hartman 
Sliding Blind. 


THE ONLY INSIDE 
SLIDING WINDOW 
BLIND THatG VES 
UNIVERSAL SAT- 
ISFACTION, 


New and useful 
improv ements 
have been added 
to our BLIND, 
until it issecond 
to none. They 
are the cheapest 
for the builder, 
Best for 
owner. 
ferred by 
architect. 

NO MODERN 
HouSE 18 C°>MPLETE 
WitHOuT THEM. 
Thousands are in 
use, send for 
100 page illus. 
trated catalogue 
justissued, Six 
cents in stamp3. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO,, 


No. 36 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U.S. A. 




















Fiverythin g ~~ 


Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 


By calling upon or addenie- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & CO., 


ST. 





LOUIS, MO 


—— 


eReiEire EET) 


LAND and 
OBILE 
OHIO 4 HOME 


R. R. a | 


cassicraurad SEEKERS’ 
EXCURSIONS 


Eastern Mississippi and 
Southern Alabama, 


THE GARDEN SPOT OF AMERICA, 


asae 


= 








Have Been Arranged by the 


MOBILE & OHIO R. R, 


And its connecting lines in the North, 
East and West. 


Several Excursions Each Month 


At extremely low rates for the round trip. Con- 
necting lines will deliver passengers at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cairo, and other junction | 
points in time for the excursion train leaving | 
St. Louis Union Depot at 8:35 p. m. on the fol- | 
lowing dates: 


NOV. Cth : and DEC. om, 1894. 





Tickets limited to 30 days will permit holders 
to stop off, going and returning, at Corinth, 
Boonville, Baldwyn, Okolona, Tupelo, Verona, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Starkville, West Point, 
Macon, Meridian, Waynesboro, Miss., Deer Park 
and Citronelle, Ala., or at any other point south 
of the Ohio River. 

For healthfulness and freedom from malaria, 
Southern Mississippi and Alabama are un- 
equaled. No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no 
swamps, no malaria in this section. 

Thousands of acres of cheap government, 
railroad and private lands. for sale on easy 
terms, suitable for stock and sheep raising, 
fruit and vine growing, truck and general 
farming. 

Callon any Railroad Ticket Agent for rates, 
time, tickets and ee att ees or apply to | 


F, W. GREENE, E. POSEY, 


Gen. Agent., 108 N. Act’g Gen. 
Broadway, Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. MOBILE, ALA. 


Pass. 





OXFORD, OHIO. 


The Western, a College and Sem- 
inary for Women. 


Fortieth year opens Sept. 12th, 1894. Complete 
College Courses, Classical and Literary. Super- 
ior advantages in Music, Elocution and Art 
Faculty of twenty members. Library over 6,000 
volumes. Well equipped Biological and Physi- 
cal Laboratories and Art Studios. Buildings 
lighted by electricity and heated by steam. | 
Perfect sanitary condition. Beautiful location. 
Campus of 65 acres. Terms, $200 per Year. 

MISS LEILA S. McKEB, Ph. D., President. 





PIANOS & ORGANS 


are the best and cheapest because 

they excel and outwear all others. 
Sold at low prices on time or for 

cash. Fully warranted. Send for 

illustrated catalogue. 

E2BSTEY &« CAMP, 


916 & 918 Olive St., » ST. LOUIS. 
. EG" MENTION THIS PAPER. “ER 








ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, 
| (Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture, 


The — 
varr ie 
or the, 
Poor Man. 


Shipped for 
Examination 





UA 3 wy 
NEW BICYCLES 3 CUT IN 
ePrice $100. § Sell 1 


KNIGHT SCORCHE 

Pneumatic tires, diamond frome, 

balls to all parts, 28-inch wh els, 

nickel and enamel finish, wood rims if wanted 
GUARANTEED | ) 

Catalogue Free P| 

if you mention ~~ 
‘this ethis paper 





| FOR ALL’PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—AND— 


‘Perfect Wagner Butfet Sleepers. 


James Barker, G. P. & T, A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


UNIVERSITY 





OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern) Economics, History, Pedagog- 
Engineering, 


Horticulture and Mechanic Arts, Instruction is 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$2'; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women, Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 


built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 


entific and Technical work all new. 


For catalogue address 


J. w. - MONSER, Librarian. 


CUTS 


f Persons, Build- 
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| Favarite Route eon fh, Louis 





PSL 
Ne pee Dining Cars=\) 
fae sae ir Cars - 


f ORs 
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C. GA. RAILROAD 


The Great Popular Route from 


~ a 


ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


Anda_ points in the North and Northwest and 
to all llastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and all points West. Connecting in 
Union Depots, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Pullman Parlor Buffet Cars, Palace Dining Cars, 


| Horton Reclining Chair Cars, without extra 
| charge. 


See that your ticket reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD. 


C. H. CHAPPELL, J. CHARLTON, 


General Manager, 
CHICAGO. 
D. BOWES, Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 


J. M. HUNT, City Pass. & Ticket Agt. | 


216 North Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Burlington 


Route. 
Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 





Minneapolis, 
saya St. Joseph, 


| St. Paul, 


| Denver. 
Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC: COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 





|The Only Line Running Them in 
the West. 


ings, TradeMarks, | 


ete., artistically, Four Hours Quickest Time 


done. Send Pho-| 


to Denver. 


| 


tos for estimates. | oe 


AmericanEngravingCo, 


ST. LOUIS. 





TICKET OFFICE, 
| 218 N. BROADWAY, 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


Soup VESTIBULED TRAINS 


— TO— 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


| with through SLEEPING CARSviaNIAGARA 


“FALLS to 


Grand Central Station, New York, 
AND TO BOSTON: 


pay DINING NING CARS— 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains, 


PULLMAN BUPPER SL SLEEPING CARS 


KANSAS “ey, DENVER, * DUNO BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DES MINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


| —aPVWiItzovrT cHANGE we 


| PALACE RECLINING 


| (CHAIR CARS, er 


SEATS FREE, 
ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS, 


| St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor Broadway and 
Olive Street, and Union Depot. 


CHAS. M HAYS, 

Vice-Pres’t & Gen’] Manager. 
Cc. S. CRANE, 

Gen’! Pass’r & Tick. Agt. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 

Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r & Ticket Agt 





IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 





St. Lovts. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


__ * ~ 
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. 
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The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
And in Practical Life, ~~ 


BY JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 Cents. 


Price 
select 


* * 


For full information in regard to these and other publications on Art 
Instruction, address 


tunes 





tunes 


Hie pe 
646 Washington Street, Boston, | 


Vita "rent erect New vor. — THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, |.» 


161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | Sho 


TEACHERS SHOULD RIDE BIGYCLES, °" 


i EXERCISE 


id ball {\- 


Is Basential to Health. 


Boom Bent 
$4.00 


Is Necessary to Good Teaching. 


We isste a catalogue displaying a number of first-class wheels at moderate prices, and will | 
send you one on receipt of your name and address. Buy a wheel from us and we will guarantee 


satisfaction 
D. SNITJER, bber, 


1118 Olive Street, ST. LOVIS, MO 


HOW D0 YOU SPELL IT? 


A question asked by nearly everybody 
many times aday, Everybody's Diction- 
ary furnishes the answer. This diction- 
ary gives the spelling, pronunciation, 
syllable divisions, giving the diacritical 
marks, parts of —— capitalization, 
participles, and definitions, of 33,000 
words ; list of States and their Capitals; 
rules for punctuation; rules for use of 
capitals; postal information; rules for 
spelling, etc,—and can be carried in the 
vest pocket. It is not a book made hasti- 
ly, only to sell, but is an accurate and 
complete dictionary, compiled from the 
latest edition of Webster's great Inter- 
national. It is especially valuable to peo- 
ple employed in offices, and to teachers, 
and worth ten times its cost to anybody. 

It is complete, practical, accurate and 
convenient, Size, 4 x24x5 % in.; weight, 
2ounces. The size makes it especially 
valuable—it is always at bel when 
needed. For this reason it is worth 
more to most people than an Unabridged, 
and it contains almost every word that 
the average person will ever have occa- 
sion to use. ; 


Retailer and Jo 


—— 
| 


This Is 
the best 
Premium 
ever offered, 
Sent 
Postage 
Free for 
one New 
Yearly 
Subscriber 
to 
American 
Journal 

of 


Education. PRICE, 
Handsomely bcund in Russia 
Leather, Embossed in 


Gold and Indexed, 
Fitty Cents. 





Address, 
American Journal 


Of Education,—--.a, 


206-212 VINE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 


(EXACT SIZE.) 


Cheerful Songs. 


Je per copy postpaid, 


eter 
Price, 


NR et terreno, 


——, 


aay 


Relieves the Mind from the weariness of 
study or labor, promotes the circulation, 
enables the teacher to secure better obedi 
ence, fosters a kindly feeling among the 
pupils and in general is a most important 
aid in disciplining the school, 

Merry Songs, 18 pp, of Instructions of the most practical 
id beautiful sentiments Price 0c, $8.00 per dozen, 


ne Way of Books we Offer: 


In tt 
afield athe of sweet melodies 


pp 


Merry Melodies, The songs in it will touch the heart of many a “bad boy” and atir him to 


100,000 Coples Sold, Priee Ihe. 1.50 per dozen, 


Hanson's Primary Songs An excellent book inthis line, Price tie, 


Hanson's Silvery Notes to follow Merry Metodles, Vest that canbe made, Lively sale 


Hest Primary Songs, For the money thie is the beat. Price Ihe, 


Pountain Song Books, These books are as follows: Book I, 
If Hook 11,80 pp., Orignal and Selected Music, Wrice, lec. 
ed Patriotic, Sacred and Miscellaneous airs to be found anywhere, 


60 opp., of Original Music 
Hook IIL, 72 pp., of the best 
Price, if 


Songs of School Life, 
indicated 


Twenty-cight original songs, words only, to be used with familiar 
\ variety that will charm, Comprehensive Life awakening. And the price only 
Per dozen, €0c. 


Sunbeams of Song. 
mentioned, 


Thirty-two pages of original son 


8, werds only, to be used with familiar 
Words interesting, Airs favorites, Th 


f too for the low price of 7c per copy, 
r dozen, 


The School House Plag for Hag Ratsings, Flag Festivals and all Patriotic Entertaiments, by 
Lundy, Thirty pages cf our country’s most stirring patriotic sentiments, /n addition to 
pieces of Muste with words, An Address of Welcome, Declarations, A Flag Drill, ete. ele, 


Ihe, Per dozen, $1.50, 


Help for Teachers, a catalogue of % pp, Full descriptions of the best to be had in this line, 
"REE. 


—. Flanagan, 


226 WABASH AVENVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- 
cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 

[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUB FREE, 


Tuition 
$3.00 


T\ONAL: 
Ser ee) 


woxvenoent 
my 


NORMALISM. 





4> ~Sye wrx 
£ASiFY-TEO™ 





A Beautiful Gift. 


A PRETTY SURPRISE. 
$1.09 


A beautifully illustrated and charmingly will 
bound edition of Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” 
the most popular long poem ever published by 
an American author, and one of the most 
famous poems in the language, recently pub 
lished, isa pretty 
surprise for book 
lovers. It is in 
large type, num- 
erous and excel 
lent illustra- 
tions, very fine 
and heavy paper, 
gilt edges, re- 
} markably hand- 
some cloth bind 
ing combining in 
delicate colors, 
blue and white 
and silver and 
gold, No illus- 
J.trated edition 
has ever before 
been published 
at less than $1.50 
and that is about 
what you might 
ae Pi orice 
i °o this 00k 
- , to be, but it isn’t 
—witness our offer below. Every home in the 
land ought to have a copy of this Evangeline, 
so charmingly beautiful, as a poem, as a collec- 
tion of artistic illustrations, and as & product of 
the bookmaking art. 

OUR OFFER, By special arrangements 
with the publisher we are able to offer this 
book to our readers at the remarkably low price 
of 40 cents, postage prepaid, or the best way 18 to 
get us one subscriber at $1.00and we will send 
you the book absolutely free. 


procure 
this 
Beautiful 
Gift 


m CVANGELINE » 
¥ +) Jonorcucow 
together 

with 


rixiel—(zcigi am ocloaial> 


American 





Journal 
of 


Educa- 











tion 


one year. 





Address, 
American Journal 
of Education ,—-s= 


206-212 VINE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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